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have come in contact with the guard, the result of which 
would have been imprisonment, or not improbably, death. 
On regaining the high road, we consulted what measures 
to adopt; after some consideration, it was determined to 
revisit the “cabaret.” We accordingly returned to an 
adjoining wood, and there lay until day dawned, when 
Hunter and myself proceeded to the house, and were 
told the old lady had not yet risen. ‘The nature of our 
embassy not admitting of much time being wasted in 
«“ punctilious etiquette,” we went to her clamber door, 
and solicited an audience; this was readily granted with- 
out any confusion, or even quitting her bed. After the 
usual salutations, we apologised for our early call, attri- 
buting it to the commandant at Blankenberg having or- 
dered us back to Bruges by seven o’clock, adding that 
gratitude for her kindness the preceding evening, had 
induced us to call “en passant.” “ Bah,” she exclaim- 
ed, with a significant grin, “I told you, you could not 
get off from Blankenberg, and that I. should see you 
again; sit down, we will have coffee, and then talk over 
matters ;” at the same time ordering her son, a lad about 
twelve years of age, to look out of the door and let her 
know when he saw any one coming; she then rose and 
dressed herself. We were recommencing a train of 
compliments, for the purpose of bringing about the truth, 
when she exclaimed, « Hold your tongues, I knew that 
you were English gentlemen the moment I saw you.” 
The whole tenor of her familiar and pithy style of ad- 
dress convinced us of her sincerity, and we immediately 
cfered her one hundred pounds, to be divided between 
her and any boatmen who would undertake to land us 
and our comrades in England, or put us on board an 
English vessel. “Comrades!” she exclaimed, “ what 
comrades?” We replied, there were two others in the 
neighbouring wood, anxiously waiting our return, “Call 
them instantly,” she said, “and twenty others, if they 
are there; in three or four days you shall all be in Eng- 
land, or I am not an honest woman.” The signal was 
given; Whitehurst and Mansell promptly joined, when, 
attempting to congratulate each other upon this auspi- 
cious occasion, our hearts were so overpowered with joy 
that we could scarcely articulate; the tear of gratitude 
trickled down the cheek, whilst the hand of friendship 
simultaneously met that of its neighbour; even the old 
woman, (notwithstanding her vivacity,) could not refrain 
from participating in our feelings. 


attend her exertions, she should not expect a stiver. No 
sooner were we in the loft, than, aided by our friendly 
hostess, our separate wounds were examined and dressed. 
After dark, the servant maid, named Cocher, and the dog 
Fox being placed at the front door to watch, we de- 
scended to partake of some broth, anxiously waiting the 
return of a messenger sent by Madame Derikre to Blan- 
kenberg for her contidential friend, a man named Win- 
derkins. About nine, the boy came with intelligence that 
he was gone to Ostend, and that his wife would send 
him to the « Cat” upon his return. We remounted into 
the loft, and slept as comfortably upon clean straw as 
the pain of our wounds would allow. The following 
evening Mynheer Winderkins was introduced; he un- 
dertook, upon condition of sharing the reward, to find a 
fisherman who would either land us in England, or put 
us on board an English man of war, and promised in- 
formation on the subject the following day. In con- 
tinual expectation of the happy hour of departure, we 
remained in our snug retreat, receiving frequent messages 
from Winderkins until the Ist of December, when he 
appeared, attributing his delay to the precautions neces- 
sary to be taken on so critical an occasion; but having 
at length succeeded, we were to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to depart that night. Soon after eight rp. »., fur- 
nished with a few provisions, we quitted the « Cat,” 
leaving with Madame Derikre bills to the amount of 
£50, reserving the other fifty for Winderkins and the 
boatmen. In an hour we reached Blankenberg, follow- 
ing our guide down the beach to the eastward of the 
village, and concealing ourselves amongst the sand-hills, 
whilst he went to apprise the fisherman of our arrival. 
[n this position we remained about two hours, Winder- 
kins occasionally returning and desiring us to be par- 
ticularly silent, there being several men on the beach, 
and the patrole on the alert. After a further absence of 
halt an hour, he again returned, telling us we must be 
patient, and postpone the event to the next night, the 
tide having then ebbed so as to leave the vessels high 
and dry. We returned to the “ Cat,” much to the sur- 
prise of Madame Derikre. The following day, Winder- 
kins not appearing, the boy was despatched to learn the 
cause. About noon he returned with answer that as 
there was not the slightest chance of success that night, 
he thought it imprudent to expose us to useless danger. 
We now began to suspect his fidelity, and thinking he 





After cutting the money, amounting to about £20, 
out of our coliars, to let our hostess see we were not} 
pennyless, we sat down to breakfast before a comfortable | 
fire. She afterwards conducted us into a hayloft, over | 
a back room which was never made use of in winter, so) 
that we were now in comparative safety, dependent, in- 
deed, on the sincerity of the family. It was not, how- 
ever probable that they would prove treacherous; for, 
exclusively of the woman’s apparent devotion to the| 


English, the sum we proffered so much exceeded that of | 


might doubt the performance of our promise, it was 
agreed to give him haif the remaining cash, and a bill of 


| £30, when on the beach, upon condition that he fullfilled 


his engagement, or returned it. On the 3d he appeared, 
and informed us that in consequence of the fishermen 
having been unsuccessful, they had obtained permission 
to remain affoat a mile from the shore, and, provided no 
English vessel was seen, it was probable that that per- 
mission would be extended to several days; we must 
therefore be patient, and he would, upon the honour of 


the French government, viz. £2 1s. 8d. per head, (for|a Fleming, insure success. On the 4th he sent his 
she, as well as ourselves, at the time was ignorant of the | daughter to say that all was well, and he would be with 
reward offered at Valenciennes,) that it would amply | us 1a the evening. He kept his word: to insure his 
compensate for the risk. The roof which now sheltered | fidelity, we divided our money as before agreed between 


us covered a solitary “cabaret,” situated midway be- 
tween Bruges and Blinkenberg, known by the sign of 
the “ Raie-de-chat,” which, by way of abbreviation, we 
called the «Cat; and being the house of police cor- 
respondence, it was visited regularly three times a week, 
and sometimes oftener, by the gendarmes, consequently 
the less likely tu be suspected. According to the « Code 
Napoléon,” the penalties attached to favouring the escape 
of prisoners of war, were a fine of £12 10s., the ex- 
penses of the law proceedings, and two months’ impri- 
sonment. This law, however, did not intimidate Madame 
Derikre, for such was her name: she resolved upon serv- 


ing us; yet notwithstanding her apparent sincerity and | 


assurance of success, our minds were not perfectly at 
ease until twenty-four hours had elapsed: that being 
the time allowed for proprietors to announce to the po- 
lice the presence of strangers in their houses. In order 


to excite confidence, we offered her all our money; this | yet inviting us to the protection of its bosom, our de ar- my arrival, M rg peter 
she generously refuscd, declaring that if success did not'¢st hopes appeared upon the point of being realised; most confusion: 2 questi 
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him and Madame Derikre, having previously paid her 
the greater part of our twenty “louis” for food. 

| We now bade adieu to the “ Cat,” and, accompanied 
/by Madame Derikre and Winderkins, proceeded to 
|Blankenberg. After leaving us some time behind the 
sand-hills, the latter returned with information that he 
‘could not tind the fisherman who had undertaken to em- 
bark us. It was instantly determined to seize one of the 
schuyts; we accordingly ran down to the beach, pre- 
ceded by Winderkins as a look out, gave him his bill, 
|and leaped on board the outermost vessel ; the sails were 
arranged, and every thing speedily prepared for weigh- 
ing. ‘The night was dark; we sat silent as the grave, 
| waiting with intense anxiety until the tide, which was 
{then flowing, should float our little bark. Whilst thus 
\listening to the murmuring break of the sea, which 
seemed slowly to approach as if chiding our impatience, 


|these hopes, however, were but of short duration, and 
‘only tended to render our disappointment more bitter. 
|The tide rose just to cast a few sprays against the bows, 
‘and to retire. So high had our expectations been raised, 
lthat the water had receded some feet, ere we could be- 
'lieve it had left us; it was then, however, too evident to 
ibe doubted. In so critical a situation, within pistol shot 
lof the fort, there was little time for deliberation: disap- 
| pointed, but not disheartened, every article was replaced 
as it had been found, and we reluctantly withdrew, fully 
|convinced however of the practicability of getting afloat 
from Blankenberg, if we did but seize the proper oppor- 
tunity. It was, therefore, determined to repeat the at- 
itempt the following night, and, in the mean time, to 
reoccupy our old quarters, 

| Inthe morning Winderkins sent to say he had reason 
to suspect the fisherman had proved treacherous ; that 
we had better not quit the “Cat,” being there in per- 
fect security ; and that a day or two of patience might 
save us years of misery. The soundness of this reason- 
|ing made us content in the loft until the evening of the 
9th, when he came and exultingly congratulated us upon 
the present certainty of success. “In two days,” said 
Mynheer, “you shall be with your families, for I have 
now found a fisherman who will undertake the jod, pro- 
vided his vessel be restored to bhim;” of this we gave 
him every assurance, and he left us. After so irksome 
a state of suspense, we were the more elated at the now 
flattering prospect of a speedy restoration to our native 
‘shore. On the 10th he returned, damping our hopes 
with informat.on that in consequence of the appearance 
of several English vesse!s of war, all the fishing smacks 
| were hauled above high water mark. Suspecting such 
repeated excuses originated either in fear or incapacity 
to fulfil his engagement, it was determined to go again 
that night, so as to be on the beach at half flood. We 
accordingly departed towards midnight, and rendezvoused 
at his house, his daughters keeping watch at the doors; 
for it appeared all the family were in the secret. Leav- 
ing my friends there, I went with Winderkins to the 
beach, and found the vessels as he had represented, ex- 
cept one, which was moored with five hawsers, about 
pistol shot from the fort, just to the eastward of a jetér. 
[ got on board to examine her sails, and to see that every 
thing necessary could be got ready in an instant. I found 
that the wind, being nearly on shore, we should be 
obliged to make aboard to the eastward, which, in a flat 
bottomed craft, without sufficient ballast, the ropes and 
sails all covered with frozen snow, and a good deal of 
swell upon the beach, would have been of very doubtful 
should, however, the wind shift only two points, 
there was a chance of success. With this information 
I returned to my comrades, and we all went down to the 
beach, there watching the rise and fall of the tide, when 
the impracticability of getting the vessel to sea, as the 
wind then stood, being evident, and seeing her again 
hard and fast, we returned to the country from the fourth 
trip. The next day bad weather prevented the fishermen 
from going to sea, and obliged them to haul the vessels 
beyond the reach of the surf. The hopes of getting 
away from Blankenberg being somewhat lessened, our 
attention was directed to other quarters. Winderkins 
was despatched to Ostend and Nieuport, to find what 
chance there was of succeeding in that neighbourhood, 
with instructions to return in forty-eight hours. ‘Three 
days, however, elapsed without our hearing a word, and 
the continuance of bad weather rendered night excur- 
sions to Blankenberg useless. Repeated messengers 
were now sent, but no tidings of Mynheer. I therefore 
resolved upon going myself in disguise, for the double 
purpose of seeing if he was there, and of ascertaining 
the position of the schuyts. Equipped with Monsieur 
| Derikre’s great coat, large broad brimmed hat, and can- 
| vas gaiters, with scraps of paper directed to two of the 
inhabitants, under pretence of purchasing pigs, I set out 
lat two in the afternoon, attended by old Cocher, the ser- 
beng maid, who walked about fifty paces in advance. On 
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delay ; she told me she was apprehensive some accident 
had befallen him, or he certainly would not have failed 
In the midst of our conversation he 


in his promise, 
entered, having visited the coast as far as Calais without 
discovering uny prospect of success more promising than 
at Dlankenberg; he assured that not a craft, nora 
boat of any kind, was to be seen in a situation in which 


me 
it could be carried off. After a fulsome train of compli- 
ments upon the patience and perseverance we had hither- 
to displayed, he repeated his entire devotion to the cause, 
be the risk never 
tention of the fis! 
and endeavour to find out other means of embarking, I 


so great, and said that during the de- 
ing vessels, he would range the coast, 
then went with him to the beach, and examined the 
precise situation of the s liuyts. During an hour’s pro- 
menade in this delightful, though perplexing, situation, 
an English brig hove in sicht. I fear I might incur the 
imputation of bordering on the romantic, were I to at- 
tempt to describe the varied and conflicting sensations 
by which I was agitated at again beholding the British 
flag; nor can IT say what risks I would not have hazard- 
ed in order to wet afloat, had there been a boat at hand; 
in which case [ of course should have returned in the 
night to carry off I left this scene with 
reluctance, and returned to the “ Cat,” previously di- 
recting Winderkius to go the following day to another 


my comrades. 


point. 


On the 16th he returned without any satisfactory infor- 


mation; but he was enabled to assure us that il was utterly 
impossible to seize the Plushing packet boat, as we had 
intended, every passenger beiug strictly examined, and 
his passport proved, before he was sullered to embark ; 
so that out hope s seemed limited to Blankenberg. He 
also assured us, that the number and vigilance of the 
patrole were s ich, that an attempt to range the coast 
would be attended with certain capture. This intelli- 
gence, any thing but cheering, made it difficult to decide 
upon the b st mode of proceeding ; but, being still per- 
suaded of the possibility of getting afloat from Blanken- 
berg, it was determined to make another effort before we 
left that part of the coast. Madame Derikre informed us 
of the cause of Winderkins’ delay, when despatched to 
the westward, was, his going to Dunkirk, where he had 
a private conference with a banker, who expressed a fa- 
vourable opinion of the bill we had given him, having 
before negotiated others with the same signature; ob- 
serving at the same time, that he was aware the gentle- 
men had eloped, and advising him not to make use of it 
at present. ‘This information, no doubt, urged him to per- 
severe in our behalf, and was also an additional stimulant 
to the avowed friendship of the Derikres. In the evening, 
Winderkins sent word that the vessels were all preparing 
for sea; but the next morning our expectations were 
again disappointed, by information that the government 
had laid an embargo on all the Blankenberg craft, until 
they furnished five seamen for the navy. The vessels 
were again hauled up above high water mark, and the 
fishermen fled in all directions. We now thought of 
making our way into Holland; but the severity of the 
weather, the extreme difficulty of penetrating into that 
country, the want of means to travel, combined with 
the dissuasion of Madame Derikre and Winderkins, whe 
repeated their assurances of shelter and assistance, in- 
duced us to remain in our present stiuation. In the 
daily hope of a favourable change, we continued in the 
loft, but were occasionally in some danger, for the house 
was seldom without gendarmes, custom-house officers, 
or foot soldiers, looking out for the seamen. The door 
of our loft was, however, kept shut, and the ladder, by 
which only it was accessible, placed over head, in the 
stable, out of sight. Day after day clapsed without any 
relaxation in this decree. ‘ 

Feeling how precarious was our situation, Hunter and 
myself proposed to reconnoitre the woods, in order to 
find out the most secure asylum, in the event of being 
disturbed. About two p. m., the boy first looking out to 
see if the coast was clear, we sallied forth on the high 
road to Bruges, but had scarcely gone a mile, when two 


horse gendarmes were observed coming towards us: 
being then near a gate, we struck off into a large 
ploughed field, surrounded with wood, when 
screened from the gendarmes by the hedge, took to our 
heels. It appeared, that, no sooner did they observe us 
turn off the road than they galloped for the gate ; for 
they entered the field just as we were about to reach the 
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| wood. Luckily, there was a wide ditch, so overflowed, 
[that part of the wood was inundated; we instantly 
plunged in, swam over, escaped into the interior, and 
there lay concealed until dark, when we joined our 
friends in the loft. ‘To our surprise we learned, from 
Madame Derikre, that she had heard of our adven- 
ture from the gendarmes, who halting to bait, told her 
they were very nearly catching two of the Blankenberg 
sailors, “ but the rogues swam like ducks.” ‘This nar- 
row «scape was a warning to be more cautious. I men- 
tion it, because it was the only act we committed, which 
had not an object in view worth the risk. We, conse- 
quently, now confined ourselves to the loft, receiving 
from and sending messages to Winderkins. At this time 
|we occasionally amused ourselves by writing, in French, 
bulletins of our proceedings from the 16th of November ; 
jand it is upon these memoranda that this “ Narrative” is 
grounded. On the 2d of January, information was 
brought that two of the vessels had been nearly floated 
by the last tide. Upon the receipt of this joyful pews, 
it was resolved to pay them a visit that night; the 
wind being from the eastward, and the weather fine, our 
hopes were most sanguine, amounting almost to a conti- 
dence of immediate departure. Accordingly, soon after 
eleven, we went down to the coast, remaining beliind the 
sand hills, as before, until tie tide rose within a few feet 
of one of the vessels, which was found embedded in the 
ice and snow; we, however, jumped on board, and, in 
this situation, remained about twenty minutes, in the 
anxious hope that every succeeding wave would litt her 
bows; but, the tide ebbing, we were obliged to retire. 
The next night we again procecded to “ Mynheer’s” 
house, who seemed to consider it the last time they 


should see us, “ 'l’o-morrow,” he observed, “ we shall all} 


be chez nous.” When the tide had risen within a few 
feet of its utmost height, Hunter and myself got on 
board the same vessel as before, and made several prepa- 
rations, that there might be no delay or confusion when 
she floated. So soon as all was ready, we ran to the 
other two with the joyful information; on our way 
thither, Hunter expressed some doubt, which proved 
nothing but an untimely difference of opinion; the exact 
state of the vessel I represented to Whitehurst and Man- 
sell, who, always ready to run any risk, rather than suf- 
ier the slightest chance of success to escape, coincided 
with me in the propriety of making the attempt; Hunter, 
believing it useless, declined attending. Nevertheless, 
we three instantly repaired on board, let slip the stern 
fasts, and began to heave upon the bow hawser. Each 
vave as it rolled in lifted the vessel, and, having hove a 
taut strain, she crept seaward about a foot every rise, 
falling upon the sand with a shock almost sufficient to 
drive the mast through her bottom. We exerted every 
nerve and had got her out about ten fathoms, when, to our 
mortification, the tide receded faster than we could heave 
a head; soon after, she became immoveable. On jump- 
ing ashore Hunter rejoined us; and, in justice I should 
add, was exceedingly distressed at his previous decision, 
as the result proved that his additional strength would 
have enabled us to get to sea. We were thus obliged to 
return to the « Cat.” In the morning, Winderkins en- 
treated us to remain quiet, as various rumours, relative 
to the moving of the vessel, were circulating ; some at- 
tributing it to the unusual height of the tides, whilst 
others confidently asserted that an attempt had been 
made to steal her. This dispute was productive of no 
other evil than an order to haul the vessels higher up; 
that, however, was sufficient to deprive us of all hope of 
getting away from Blankenberg until the embargo was 
taken off; we, therefore, consulted upon other means, 
when Madame Derikre agreed to go to Bruges, and advise 
}with a friend of hers named Moitier, with whom she 
had before been leagued in unlawful practices respecting 
conscripts. ‘l'o guard against treachery on his part, she 
was instructed in the following tale:—* A young Eng- 
(lishman, late a prisoner of war, is concealed, and offers 
fifty pounds to any one who will land him in England 





_ 


by the apprehension of this Englishman being a spy of 
the French government, and, as he was at that time un- 
der its particular “ surveillance,” for other illegal deeds, 
declined interfering for the present. A few days elapsed 
without hearing any thing further on the subject, when 
Madame Derikre was again despatched to him; she re- 
turned with the information that he would be at the 
“Cat” in a day or two. In the meantime Winderkins 
was reconnoitring east and west, ignorant of her having 
consulted Moitier, In fact, all parties were equally de- 
sirous of forwarding our views, and, therefore, the more 
anxious to prevent our quitting this part of Flanders, 

On the 11th we wrote a letter to the commander-in- 
chief, and gave it to Winderkins, who was desired to 
offer a bribe to any one who would put it on board an 
English ship ; but we have no reason to believe it reached 
its destination. 

On the 12th we again sent Madame Derikre to Moitier, 
who now consented to go immediately to Flushing, and 
make an agreement with a smuggler, promising informa- 
tion on the subject in a very few days. Our hopes being 
thus kept continually alive by new projects, without any 
definitive arrangement, it was again debated whether we 
should remain in the loft or march into Holland: the 
former was determined on until the result of Moitier’s trip 
to Flushing should be known ; our present comparative 
jsecurity being preferable to a dangerous uncertainty, 
| particularly as we were convinced that it was the interest, 
as well as the most anxious desire of all our friends, to 
eflect our departure. On the 14th, we were overjoyed 
to learn from Winderkins, that the embargo was taken 
off and the vessels all preparing for sea. This joy, 
| however, was not of long duration; for on going to 
Blankenberg the next evening, we found that not a vessel 
had been launched, and that the permission to go to sea 
was but a “ruse de guerre,” to entrap the seamen re- 
quired for the navy. Winderkins, alarmed at our pre- 
sence, requested us immediately to retreat to the country, 
for the whole of the police were out, lying in ambush for 
the sailors. In order to insure our safety, and to give 
the signal to disperse if necessary, he marched on before 
through by-paths until we regained the “ Cat.” 

On the 15th, he sent word that the five seamen having 
been taken, the extra police were withdrawn, The night 
being very dark, we ventured down, and found that some 
ee the vessels had been to sea, but were replaced in their 
former positions. The following night, knowing the tide 
would rise gradually higher, the jaunt was repeated. But 
the recent circumstance of one having dragged her an- 
chors, as was supposed, induced them to obey the com- 
mandant’s order. At this time we learned that Moitier 
was gone from Flushing to Holland, determined to 
find a smuggler who would assist this young English- 
man, for he was still ignorant of our number. On the 
25th, Winderkins, having been daily pressed for the ful 
filment of his engagement to find a fisherman to take us 
off, but which he had as often evaded under one frivolous 
pretext or other, was obliged to confess that all his endea- 
vours had been hitherto unavailing, and that he at length 
despaired of success, It was now evident that we must 
depend upon our own exertions alone to gain possession 
of a vesse!, if we persevered in the attempt to embark at 
Blankenberg. He, however, undertook to continue op 
the look-out whilst we seized a boat: this, indeed, was a 
very important service ; he was a sergeant of the national 
guard, and frequently on duty at Blankenberg; con- 
sequently, not only the less likely to be suspected, but 
able occasionally to give a turn to the conversation at 
the fort, which might otherwise excite increased vigilance. 
We, therefore, gave him for past services, and as a re- 
taining fee, a bill of £15, instead of the £30, which, 
with what he had already received, amounted to about 
£17. He expressed his gratitude and vowed to deserve 
it. A few days elapsed in this state of uncertainty, 
during which we occasionally received messages from 
both Bruges and Blankenberg, serving to keep us in 
continual expectation of the morrow bringing forth some- 

















or cause him to be put on board an English vessel.” In} 
the event of succeeding, my plan was to start away and| 
return in the night to carry off my comrades; but they, 
unwilling that I should leave them, proposed that Man- 
sell should be the one to effect this, believing that with 
his smooth face, he might pass in disguise for a girl. 
Moitier, at first delighted at this new source of acquiring 


thing decisive. On the 2d of February having again 
journeyed to Blankenberg, we found the tide to rise 
within a very few feet of two of the vessels. The fol- 
lowing night the excursion was repeated, when the same 
vessels were lying with their bows awash, but there was 
not sufficient water to float them. We were now com- 
pletely puzzled how to act: could cash have been raised, 





Wealth, readily assented, but was afterwards intimidated 


we had resolyed upon. marching into Holland, for the 
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thoughts of continuing any longer in a state of inactivity and hoist the sail, Hunter went to the helm, when he} of ice, and not a shoe amongst us worthy the name. In 
became insupportable. Money, however, could not be pro-| found the rudder was not shipped, but lying on the poop.| this wood we remained three days, each succeeding hour 
We instantly ran alt, and got it over the stern, but the) seeming to redouble the sufferings of the last ; for, be- 


cured; we were, therefore, compelled to remain in the loft. { 
vessel pitched so heavily, that it was not possible to ship | sides bodily exposure, the knowledge that we must fly 


Scarcely a day passed without something occurring to 
revive our hopes until the 17th, when Winderkins again | the lower pintle. We were now apprehensive of the the coast, and traverse the continent at this inclement 
appeared and told us the evening tide would float one of total failure of the attempt; for, to go to sea without aj season without a certainty of adequate means, exeited 
the vessels ; we, therefore, at a proper hour went to his| rudder, would have been madness, and being nearly! the keenest anxiety. As Mansell did not appear with 
house, and thence to the beach, most anxiously watching| under the battery, we were in momentary expectation the promised supplies, we concluded he bad either for- 
the roll of every wave ; but, as if fortune had doomed us| of being fired into. Several minutes were passed in this! gotten the situation or was taken prisoner; and being 
to be the shuttlecock of her caprice, our hopes appeared | state of anxiety and danger, still persevering in the at- apprehensive that Moitier had proved treacherous, I re- 
excited only to put to proof our patience and persever-| tempt to ship the rudder, but at length finding it impos-| proached myself for having consented to expose him to 
ance ; the water receded without reaching a single vessel. sible, without a guide below, and feeling that our only this danger. The stock of provisions was how almost 
Very bad weather setting in, attended with heavy falls of} hope was dependent upon the success of this important | expended, and being incapable of marching any distance 
snow and hail, rendered night excursions to any distance | effort, in the excitement of the moment I jumped over-, for want of shoes, it was resolved to return te the vicinity 
board ; at the same instant, the vessel springing a little | of the « Cat,” in the hope of learning the fate of Man- 
ahead, and the sea washing me astern, it was not with-/ sell, and being there supplied with necessaries for our 
out the greatest exertion I could swim up to get hold of projected journey. We set ont at eleven o'clock, and 
the stern post. Hunter, seeing that I was dashed from reaching a neighbouring wood about one a. w., halted to 
her by every wave, threw me a rope; this I made fast listen ; being apprehensive that if any article had been 


almost impracticable. 

Madame Derikre proposed our being below at night, 
for the covering of the loft being nothing but open tiling, 
through which the wind blew from three sides, we were 
frequently benumbed with cold, particularly as we dared 
not move about to take exercise. This offer was readily | round my waist, and then with some trouble succeeded found in the vessel to create suspicion of the « Cat,” 
accepted, one keeping watch at the door all night, regu- in shipping the rudder. The etfort of swimming and that gendarmes would be laying in ambush ready to 
larly relieved, and occasionally assisted by our friend| getting on board again, although assisted by my com-| butcher us. It was arranged that Whitehurst and Hunter 
Being now more comfortably lodged, we forsook | rades, so completely exhausted me, that I lay on my back should remain under the hedge of the orchard, whilst I 
the loft entirely ; occupying in the day 2 place about| for some time, incapable of moving a limb; but at length approached the house; and in the event of my meeting 
eight by four, with a door opening directly upon the| rallying, I went forward to help hoist the foresail, whilst, with such numbers as to render their assistance unavail- 
wood. Many schemes were suggested, but none suffi- Hunter cut the hawser, and then ran to the helm. The ing, I was to give the alarm, and they were to fly, regard- 
ciently feasible to induce us to shift our quarters during | sail was no sooner up than the vessel sprang off, as ifjless of me. With firm, yet cautious step, I advanced, 
the present inclement weather. One project was, that I participating in our impatience, and glorying in our de-| crept through a gapin the hedge, and entered the orchard, 
should go in disguise to Moitier : and I consulted Madame | liverance ; such, however, is the uncertainty and vanity looking around and listening like the timid deer, for the 
Derikre, who insisted on apprising him of my intention | of all human projects, that at the very moment when we approach of the savage hound, whose thirst nothing but 
that he might not be absent. Moitier, however, declared | believed ourselves in the arms of liberty, and our feelings blood can satiate: starting as by electricity at a cold 
he would have nothing to do with the affair if I at-| were worked up to the highest pitch of exaltation, a touch on my hand, I involuntarily threw myself into an 
tempted to approach his house ; promising, at the same} violent shock suddenly arrested our progress, We flew attitude of defence, but seeing nothing, and judging that 
time, to give me a conference at the “ Cat,” in the course | aft, and found that a few fathoms of the starboard quar-| coward fancy had created this alarm, I again advanced, 
of the week. The week, however, expired without our} ter hawser having been accidentally left on board, as it) when I perceived by my side the dog Fox, whose cold 
ran out, a kink was fermed near the end, which, getting! mark of recognition in the dark had been the cause of 
it, and who, trotting before me to the house, every now 





Fox. 





seeing him; but a message was brought to the effect that 
he had again been to Flushing, and that we should see| jammed between the head of the rudder and the stern 
him ere long. On the Ist of March, Winderkins came, | post, had brought the vessel up all standing; the knife) and then returned, as if to invite and assure me that no 
and assured us that every thing had been so long quiet | was instantly applied, but the hawser was so excessively enemy was near. Having reached the window, F gently 
at Blankenberg, that the fishermen were gradually ne-) taught and hard, that it was scarcely through one strand tapped; Madame Derikre opened it, begged me to come 
glecting to haul the vessels up, and that he was certain} ere the increasing squall had swung her round off upon in, and sent the dog to look out. My first enquiry was, 
Upon going} the beach. At this critical juncture, as the forlorn hope, of the doubtful fate of Mansell; she said that she had 
escorted him to Moitier’s, disguised asa girl, had left him 
there, and had not seen him since. She then related that 


the next spring tide would float several. 
the following night, we found them situated as he had! we jumped out to seize another vessel, which was sull 
described, though none were yet within reach of the) afloat, when Winderkins, seeing a body of men running 


On the 3d, we waited until the tide began to) upon the top of the sand hills, in order to surround us, soon after her return, the house was surrounded and 

searched most minutely by thirty-six gendarmes and 
police oflicers, without their finding any thing to correbo 
rate their suspicions. During our residence in the loft, 
we had procured five sticks, and put spike nails with a 
sharp edge and point into the ends, to use as weapons of 


water. 
ebb, it, however, only broke against the bows of two or} gave the alarm: we immediately made a resolute rush 
three ; but as it had considerably gained, and would still) directly across, leaving our knapsacks, and every thing 
increase the two next tides, we congratulated ourselves) but the clothes on our backs, in the vessel; the summit 
upon the prospect of the speedy termination of our| was gained just in time to slip over on the other side un- 
troubles, and the final accomplishment of our hopes. seen. We ran along the hills towards the village for 
With heart elate, as in the moment of victory, on the} about a hundred yards, when, mistaking a broad ditch 
night of the 4th of March, I made my thirteenth and| for a road, I fell in, but scrambled out on the opposite 
last trip to Blankenberg, and leaving my comrades at} side. Mansell, who was close at my heels, thinking that’ by the fireside; fortunately, it was not noticed, or it 
“ Mynheer's” house, went with him to the beach to re-/I had jumped in on purpose, followed ; this obliged the would have been sufficient proof to implicate the whole 
connoitre ; when, finding several vessels nearly afloat,| others to jump also. Having regained the “Cat,” we family. She likewise related, that the lantern having 
we returned to our party with the joyful information.| related the heart-rending disaster to Madame Derikre. been known to belong to Winderkins, his house was also 
Furnished with provisions and a lantern, we took a friend-| Fearing, from the many articles left in the vessel, that’ searched, and both of them were taken before the police. 
ly leave of Winderkins’ family, proceeded silently to the! some of them would give a clue to our late abode, and He confessed that the lantern was his property, but swore 
water's edge, and jumped on board the easternmost ves-| be the means of causing a strict search, she was desired | he had lent it to Madame Derikre; this she acknowledged, 
sel, in the pleasing comtidence of having at length evaded | to destroy every thing that could lead to discovery or stating that sue had put it out of the door in fica of her 
the vigilance of the enemy, and of being on the eve of| suspicion ; then taking all the bread in the house, and lamp, sent to be repaired, anc that some one had stolen 
The wind was fresh and} leaving Mansell there, the rest immediately set out for it. The baker, who was also taken before the mayor, 
| Windmill Wood, on the other side of Brages, where we proved that the consumption of bread at the « Cat,” had 

It had been previously been more than doubled for several weeks; this, how 
ever, was evaded by a declaration of an unusual increase 
of custom, to which she could safely swear without risk 


defence ; four of these were taken in the vessel, the fifth 
we had given to young Derikre, who incautiously left it 


restoration to our native soil. 
squally from the W. N. W., with agood deal of swell; the 
moon, although only three days after the full, was so/ arrived a little before daylight. 
obscured by dark clouds, that the night was very favour-| agreed that Mansell should go im disguise as a girl to 
The vessel was moored by five} Moitier, and detail the whole truth, for he was still igno- 
Mansell was to procure of perjury. ‘his explanation did not entirely clear he: 


of suspicion ; the house was again surrounded and searched 


able for our purpose. 
hawsers ; two ahead and three astern; it was arranged) rant of there being four of us. 
that Whitehurst and Mansell should throw overboard the} a pair of shoes for each, some provisions, as much cash 
latter, Hunter and myself the former ; this was preferred) as he could raise, and, in his girl’s dress, bring these arti- 
to cutting them. We had been so long in Flanders, and | cles out to us; should he suceeed, in this, our intention 
received such protection from the natives, that all harsh! was to quit Flanders, and walk through France and Ger- 
feeling which might have existed towards an enemy, was| many to ‘Trieste, in the gulf of Venice ; for having pre- 
s0 mellowed into compassion for their sufferings under} viously learnt that the entire coast of Holland was 
the Corsican yoke, that we were unwilling to injure one! guarded with as great strictness as that of Flanders, we 
of them, and therefore had determined, if in our power,| had abandoned the idea of penetrating into that country. some bread, gin, and cold potatoes, returned to my com- 
to send back the craft, which, being a fishing “schuyt,”| Although before this catastrophe it was never defini- rades. We now retreated to a thick wood, about three 
might probably be the only support of an indigent fa-| tively arranged that Mansell should be the one who was miles to the westward, and remained there without hear- 
mily. Whilst Whitehurst and Mansell were executing | to be introduced to Moitier, for the purpose of getting ing from the Derikres until noon of the 10th, when a 
the duty allotted to them, Hunter and myself got ready | away and returning in the night to take off the others; rustling among the bushes set us all upon the « qui vive. 

the foresail, and paid* overboard one of the hawsers.| yet knowing from his youth that he was incapable of I crept forward, and having listened attentively for a few 
The tide now rolled in, the vessel floated, and we hove! undertaking the journey at present meditated, we were moments, to my great joy perceived it was occasioned by 
her out to within about four fathoms of her buoy. White-| now unanimous that he should profit by this chance. our faithful friend Fox, who fawned upon us, apparently 
hurst and myself being ready to cut the other hawser,| Not having had time to dry our clothes at the “ Cat,”| as much elated at the meeting as ourselves. On going 
we were in a most deplorable state, shivering with cold, | with him in the direction whence he came, I found his 
and wet to the skin ; the tails of our jackets solid boards’ young master bringing cheese and eggs ; we had been so 


on the second night, but with no better success. 

Being, therefore, in apprehension of surprise, she re- 
quested me not to come too near, and agreed to go to 
Moitier, in order to borrow some money for us, and pro- 
cure shoes. I described to her the spot near which we 
intended to conceal ourselves; and then provided with 





* Let run fathom after fathom. 
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long together, that he became really attached to us, and, | greater dangers. The dark and cheerless clouds, upon | away ; for these I now searched, and felt delight in find. 
on the recital of our bardships and sufferings, he was so which our eyes were continually fixed, soon discharged ing one, which I ground down with @ canine voracity, 
struck with the view of our camp, which was fortilied | flakes of snow in such profusion, as to threaten our being! reproaciing myself for my previous extravagance, At 
with twigs made into basket work, that the kind-hearted | cut off from the “Cat,” but fortunately, to prevent the length hunger and wet forced us to quit the camp, and, 
boy burst into a fluod of tears. We Jearat from him that! too frequent passing and repassing, Madame Derikre had about ten at night, approaching the « Cat,” two of us 
his mother had been to Bruges, but that not finding sent us a stock of bread, gin, and a little meat, which) went in, dried our clothes, and got something to eat, 
Moitier at home, she was afraid to say a word to his wife. | were economised to the best advantage. At the com-| whilst the third, with Fox, kept watch at the door. The 
She had, however, seca Mansell, whe was concealed in|mencement of the fall of snow, we moved about the sagacity of this dog was really wonderful : Madame De- 
the house; he told her that he had not been able to pro- | wood, and finding a hollow from which a tree had been rikre assured us, that latterly this faithful animal, as if 
cure money, end that he had gone out to Windmill) dug, we plucked a quantity of twigs and laid in it, so as he knew our enemies, growled at every gendarme he 
Wood, but that his search for us had been ineffectual;}to make a dry bed; the horse cloth was then spread | saw, although he had been in the habit of seeing, and 
she also learnt that Moitier was gone into Holland, and loosely over, propped up by a stick in the centre, fastened being caressed by them almost every day in his life. She 
was expected back in the course of the week. All this|down with pegs, and dead leaves strewed round che edge, again said, that Moitier had promised to assist us the 
the boy related with as much feeling as if he thought| thus forming a kind of tent; one corner was left open moment Mansell was gone. Our hopes being somewhat 
our situation the most deplorable and wretched that hu- | for the free admission of air, and for our own entrance enlivened by these repeated assurances, it was determin- 
man nature could endure ; he promised to bring us bread | and exit. Here we lay in such comfort, that the sensa- ed to wait a few days bonger, could we survive the cold, 
and eggs so long as we remained in the neighbourhood,|tion experienced can only be imagined by comparing to see the result of Mansell s departure. We now ven. 
but thought it much better to be in prison than to perish | them to turning into a warm bed after being neasly frozen tured to pay nightly visits to the « Cat,” in order to procure 
with cold in the woods. to death. The snow falling all night, in the morning provisions, taking each time a different direction, to avoid 
In order to recompense him for his trouble, and to in-|our nest was covered nearly a foot deep, and scarcely making a path. One night, Whitehurst, exhausted with 
sure his future assistance, | made him a present of my | rose sufliciently above the surrounding white surface to illness and fatigue, while crossing a ditch, fell in, and 
watch, the only valuable I possessed. ‘I'wo days more ) indicate the place of our concealment. It being almost swinging under an okd tree that overhung the water, it 
were passed in this basket fort, when we were alarmed impossible to travel in such weather, we determined pa- was with some difficulty we could extricate him. After 
by the approach of an old peasant; well knowing that ‘tiently to wait its breaking up; unless, indeed, Moitier this accident we always left him in the nest ; but Hunter 
the Fleminzs entertained the utmost horror of the con-|in the mean time should furnish us with sufficient sup- and myself continued our nightly excursions to the “ Cat,” 
scription, we passed ourselves off for conscripts : the old | plies to justify a fresh movement. Very little change and found its inmates, at each succeeding visit, more and 
man seemed to sympathise in our distresses, and promised | occurred until the 19th, when we again despatched a more determined to persevere in rendering us assistance ; 
to bring us a loaf of bread; but as it would have been | messenger to Bruges, with a note to Mansell, but, as we! indeed, so much had we grown upon their esteem, and 
imprudent to have sullered him to depart and to have | received no answer, it was doubtless intercepted ; it being 50 intense was the interest excited by the extremity of 
waited his return, he was kept in conversation until) Moitier’s policy to prevent communication between us. our sufferings, that, on one occasion, poor old Cocher, 
nearly dark, and when he left us we broke up the camp] A sudden thaw almost inundated the wood, and it was the servant, offered to pawn even her gold cross and 
and fled. Scarcely had we gone a tnile, following each] with much difficulty that the boy could get to our retreat | heart, and all she possessed, to Moitier, if he would but 
other at some little distance, when Fox and his master! with provisions. On the morning of the 2lst he came, befriend the poor Englishers.’ About this time, Ma- 
were discovered: the latter advised us to go to a thick!almost out of breath, with information that a party of dame Derikre’s visits to Moitier were so frequent that he 
wood about two miles east of the house, and gave in- | men were again about to surround the house, and it was at length forbade them. She, however, learnt that Man. 
jormation of Moitier’s return. Soon after taking up this} supposed to search the adjoining woods. Upon this we sell had embarked for England, with a smuggler, in an 
position, the weather set in intensely cold, and literally |instantly broke up our camp, threw the twigs in all di- open boat, fifteen feet in length ; this was a great point, 
clad in armour of ice, we lay listening to the whistling | rections, and ran through the woods a mile due east. A and our hopes were once more tusned towards the coast, 
wind, and shivering with exp sure to the chilling blast, |ditch about eighteen feet wide now presented itself before in the full expectation that he would return in the night 
which not only defied repose, but threatened the most} us; luckily, at a little distance was a piece of timber with a boat to take us off; but day after day passed 
calamitous effects; indeed, the limbs were sometimes so | lying across, upon which we passed without a moment's | without intelligence. 
benumbed, that it became absolutely indispensable to! delay, and being too well versed in military tactics to Moitier not having fulfilled his promise of sending us 
shake and twist ourselves about to promote the necessary leave the bridge for the enemy, it was drawn over, and supplies, so soon as Mansell was gone, and, indeed, 
circulation of the blood. Nor did there appear any | thrown into a hedge. seeming to have forbidden any further communication 
prospect of the termination of this misery, for as the| Qur hasty retreat was continued about three miles, between us, by refusing to admit Madame Derikre, I 
black and ponderous clouds passed swiftly over us, the when reaching an almost impenetrable thicket, we crept determined, in spite of his previous threat, to have no- 
wind increased, the hail beat furiously down, and the in and hid ourselves, In this thicket we lay some time, thing to do with the affair, if I attempted to approach his 
trees trembled, until the raging violence of the storm expecting every moment the approach of the pursuers ; house, to go to Bruges, and see him myself; nor was this a 
seemed to threaten the uprooting of the very wood we | but, as we occupied a very favourable position for retreat, basty, though then an uncoticerted resolution ; for, not- 
occupied. In this exposed situation, with variable,/the surrounding woods being intersected with wide | withstanding we had been nearly a month in this dreary 
though piercing cold weather, we remained until the} ditches, one of which was immediately in our rear, we | wilderness, exposed to the severest weather, our clothes 
15th, when the boy, with the help of Fox, again traced | were in no very great apprehension for the issue. In the worn to threads,—notwithstanding my comrades had hi- 
us out, and said his mother had seen and detailed to| midst of our consultation, a distant nose was indistinct- therto evinced no impatience at the doubtful result of 
Moitier our exact situation; he pretended surprise, de-|ly heard, which seemed gradually to approach, until the our protracted sufferings, which they would have seen 
claring that Mansell had never given hin) reason to sup-| actual motion of the bushes put an efd to all doubt; we multiplied to the utmost extremity of human endurance, 
pose that he had companions, and lamenting at the same | instantly jumped up, ready to fly, when a dog was dis- rather than have been taken; and, notwithstanding my 
time his inability to be of service at present, promised | covered drawing near, and not far behind some person confidence in their perseverance; yet so strong was their 
to assist in acday or two, This affectation of surprise,| penetrating through the thick wood; but, ere we had repugnance to separation, and my belief of their disap. 
and assertion of Mansell’s silence, was no doubt inteAded |time to decide, our faithful friend Fox burst to view, proving of the attempt, that I judged it more prudent to 
to detain us in the neighbourhood, by keeping alive our) fawuing and curling himself in silent congratulation, as take this step without consulting them, than to enter 
hopes of aid until he saw what profi, he was likely to/if sensible of the narrow escape: almost at the same mo- into a discussion which might create an unpleasant dif- 
make with Mansell, little caring what severe reflec’ions| ment came his affectionate master, who brouzht infor- ference of opinion; and, as it could not involve them in 
he was thereby casting upon the lad’s character; what-| mation that a body of gendarmes only halted at his mo- danger, the disgrace, and consequent punishment atten- 
ever may have been the fact, we could obtain neither |ther’s, on their way to Blankenberg, but fancying they dant on failure, would fall solely on myself. With this 
shoes nor supplies of ary kind to enable us to depart, | were come to make another search, he immediately ran view of the measure, on the night of the 31st of March, 
although kept in daily expectation of them. Whitehurst! off to give us timely notice. The keen lad, guided by s0 soon as Hunter relieved me in watch at the door, and 
now suffered so severely from illness, that doubts arose | sagacious Fox, had followed our footsteps until he came | we were ready to return to the woods, I communicated 
as to the probability of his continuing much longer in|to the broad ditch, when, finding the bridge gone, and| to him my plans, adding, that if they neither saw nor 
this state of exposure, and had not his complaint taken suspecting we had pulled it over, he ran round a consi- heard from me the next day, they might rest assured I 
a favourable turn, his patience and fortitude must soon |derable distance ; having so done, he returned to the op- had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and might then 
have yielded to stern and absolute necessity. posite bank, and continued hunting us up. We imme-|act for themselves. He in vain endeavoured to shake 
In addition to our anxicty for the sufferings of our| diately retraced our steps, replaced the bridge, and) my determination, but, as [ was convinced of the feasi- 
companion, a degree of gloomy restlessness pervaded | marched back to our “trou,” which was rendered as| bility of the project, and had taken my resolution, we 
every thought, auguring nothing but evil; but whether! comfortable as before. This little trip, we fancied, did shook hands and parted. After making the necessary 
these feelings proceeded from pain and despondency, or| ys good, from the exercise it afforded. A heavy fall of| arrangements with Madame Derikre, I laid down in the 
bore any affinity to that instinctive foresight which teaches | rain, during two days, prevented the boy from getting to stable, with my friend Fox at the door, who seemed to 
the tenants of the forest to prepare for tempestuous | us ; and, apprehensions were now entertained, that, from/ watch with increased vigilance, as if aware of the im- 
weather, | will not determine. With this presentiment, | the overflowing of the ditches, and almost inundated | portance of his trust. My bed, in this solitary cell, was 
however, we prevailed on the boy to bring a horse-cloth, | state of the woods, we should be compelled, by hunger. | certainly not of roses, for, independently of the anxiety 
and as neither of us had a second coat, it proved one of| to expose ourselves in the day, although, in preference, | arising from the fear of surprise, I at first felt something 
the greatest comforts I had ever experienced ; indeed, it} we had resolved to endure the utmost extremity of pri-| like compunction at not having previously consulted my 
so renovated our strength that we were more firmly bent| vation. Indeed, we already felt the want of food; our | companions ; nor was I without apprehension that they 
than ever upon marching into Germany ; but the in-| fare was seldom more than bread, sometimes potatoes, | might suspect I intended to desert them; and, should 
creasing severity of the season confined our attention to | and occasionally eggs, though, a few days previous, we | any thing occur to cause the capture of either party dur- 
present preservation, rather than heedlessly running into|had had a little meat, the bones of which were thrown: ing our separation, the report of such a disgraceful act 
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might be circulated without my ever being able to prove | be to serve us, he was necessarily obliged to decline hav-| ‘I’rieste, and get home by the Mediterranean. For a mo- 
its fallacy: but the evident necessity of some decided jing any thing to do with it. He questioned me about} ment he gazed with astonishment, and then exclaimed— 
step, and the conscious rectitude of my intention, presently | Mansell ; when I convinced him of the respectability of |‘ Mon Dieu! quelle perseverance.” After some further 
dissipated such thoughts. and created a cheering pre-|his connections, and that his bills would be honoured,| conversation, he desired me not hastily to depart, but to 
sentiment that my plans would lead to some favourable | he appeared to waver; by this I concluded he had no return to the woods, and there wait a few days; he 
result. At length my mind became wholly absorbed in | objection to the undertaking, provided he was certain of would then be able to say positively whether he could 
the consolation which this feeling afforded, and I laid | payment; but as I had no means of giving security, I assist us or not; at any rate, he would then lend us 
meditating schemes for the guidance of the future, till lendeavoured to excite his confidence, and proposed vari-| some money. As for that, I replied, with an air of in- 
about four o’clock, scarcely able to close my eyes: at! ous plans; none of wiich seeming to please him, I re- difference, he was as well able to lend us money now as 
that hour [ gently tapped at Madame Derikre’s window; quested he would leave me to myself for a few minutes, he would be a week hence, and that if he refused, I 
she immediately equipped me in the same dress I had and I wou!d, in the interim, turn over in my mind other should in the evening join my comrades, and immedi- 
worn to Blankenberg on the 15th of December, and fur- schemes; he consented and left me. My object for re- ately proceed on our journey. I saw that this kind of 
nished me with a carpenter’s rule, line, and chalk, &c. questing this suspension of the negotiation, was, to send “ hauteur” became necessary ; for it was evident his ob- 
After taking some refreshment, we set out “ téte-a-téte,” |him to his wife, whom, I had been informed by Madam ject was to gain time, in order to ascertain the validity 
for Bruges. At dawn of day we separated, keeping about  Derikre, he alw ays consulted upon any important matter, of Mansell’s bills, and, satistied on that heed, he did not 
a hundred yards apart, and entered the town just as the and, as she had appeared disposed to be friendly towards | intend letting so good a speculation escape. I therefore 
labourers were going to work. In passing the guard me, it was a “ruse” J thought worth the experiment. In requested, in a tone of respectful firmness, a decided an- 
at the gates, I was chalking and rubbing out figures about half an hour, Madam Moitier brought me up swer; this he declined, and left me. 
upon the rule, as if my mind was wholly occupied some coflee, gave me no no hopes of her husband's as-| Many reasons may be ass gned for this man's con- 
in my business. Although [ did not turn my head, | sistance, but told me kindly, that I should remain there duct; but it is probable the prevailing one was that he 
I could, nevertheless, observe from under my broad brim, till the evening. I thanked her, and again endeavoured thought to make a greater profit by thus embarking us 
two gendarmes eyeing me from head to foot; I, however, to work upon her feelings by highly colouring our suf- in detail. It was, however, sufficient to exonerate Man- 
trudged on, uninterrupted, following the guide from |ferings, and impressively representing the extreme dis-| sell in my mind from any suspicion which might have 
street to street, until we entered that in which Moitier | tress to which we were reduced by her husband’s refusal existed of his not having done all that he could for us. 
lived. Fortunately not a creature was to be seen; on ‘to assist us: she excused him by pleading his poverty, About two o’clock Moitier returned, introducing Auguste 
passing his door she made a momentary pause, placing |and the risk of ruin; this I treated as very improbable, Crens Neirinks. After some little preamble, it was 
her hand on her hip, as a signal to me, and then went on, | enlarging with emphasis on the paramount duty of an agreed that this Flemish “ chevalier d’industrie” should 
without looking behind her. I knocked and asked for affectionate mother, to encourage her husband to lay up find us a place of concealment; Moitier was to go to 
“ Monsieur,” but he was not at home. Upon enquiring in store for his children, and that to decline so favour-, Verdun with my bills, to my friend Wills, who I knew 
for « Madame,” she appeared ; I told her that my busi- able an opportunity as the present, was to do them an | would risk his all to serve me; and on his return to hire 
ness was of such importance as absolutely te require my injury. To every thing I said, she listened with apparent | or purchase a boat for us. ‘The success of my trip be- 
seeing her husband ; and, if she would permit it, { wished interest, and, promising to do all she could for me, retired. ing thus complete, the next step was to communicate it 
to wait his return. She politely shuwed me into an!—Soon after Moitier came up with “bien faché, vrai-| to Whitehurst and Hunter, and get them into town in 
apartment, but seeing it to be a public waiting-room, and | ment chagrin¢é, méme au désespoir.” Until this moment) safety. Madame Derikre, whom anxiety to learn the 
being desirous of privacy, I made one or two observa- [ never doubted his intention to further our views, and. result of the interview had detained in a neighbouring 
tions remotely bearing upon the purport of my visit; had flattered myself, that, although he might not choose | public house, was now despatched with these auspicious 
when, finding she entertained no suspicion of who I | to take an open and active part, still he would prove the tidings. On her arrival, she sent her son into the woods 
was, I ventured to congratulate her upon the success her | moving power, and that reaching his house in safety | to bring its forlorn inmates to Bruges, where they arrived 
husband had met with respecting Mansell; “« Manselle!” | would pave the way to final success; nevertheless [| just before the shutting of the gates, and were conducted 
she emphatically exclaimed, starting with surprise, and | persevered, as if I doubted not, attributing our detention | by her to the attics of a small uninhabited house in a 
fixing her large black eyes upon ine. On my bowing most in this neighbourhood to the hopes his promises had ex-| back street; here I rejoined them after dark. The plea- 
respectfully, and repeating—‘ Yes, Manselle, madam; cited. He assigned very cogent reasons for declining sure one derives from success in any laudable under- 
I learn that by your husband’s kindness, he is restored | his aid, though he frankly admitted the proffered remu-| taking, generally increases with reflection, and in due 
to the bosom of his family.” She, evidently much agi-|neration to be most liberal; but the dread of banishment! proportion to the importance of the event. On this oc- 
tated, asked if my name was “ Boice ;” on my replying | from the district, as cutting off his professional resources, | casion my delight was great indeed, and if any thing 
« Yes, madam, I am that unfortunate wanderer,” she|he being “notaire public,” seemed to outweigh the | could heighten my enjoyment, it was the gratitude my 
seized me by the hand, and immediately conducted me |temptation. He however listened with intense interest | comrades expressed for my exertions in bringing them to 
to the attics. I happily succeeded in interesting her in to the recital of our adventures, when I seized the oppor-| this place of security, and for the promising prospects 
my behalf, by so detailing my suffering and disappoint- | tunity of appealing to his common sense, whether it was that now opened upon us. In order to prevent any sus- 
ments, that she remained for some time immersed in| probable that officers, who had acted as we had done) picion which might arise from intercourse with a house 
tears, every now and then exclaiming, with genuine sen-| throughout, conld be so base, so inconsistent, as finally supposed to be uninhabited, a poor fiiend of the owner 
sibility, “ Pauvre enfant; pauvre malheureux.” Finding |to tarnish British integrity by refusing to fulfil the very | was put in to occupy the front rooms. ‘The furniture of 
now that I had gained another friend, whose influence engagement which had restored them to their country. our apartment consisted of a table, four chairs, and a 
with her husband was of some importance, I endea-| Nevertheless, if it was more satisfactory to him, I added, | stump bedstead, filled with clean dry straw; this, com- 
voured to confirm her in the interest she felt for me, by | I was willing that he should keep me as an hostage, and. pared to the sticks in the dirty wet “ trou,” was a luxury 
holding forth the pecuniary advantages to be reaped by convey the other two to England; and when the money | only to be appreciated by those who have experienced 
assisting us, and represented the attendant risk as too was paid, should procure me the means of following | similar vicissitudes. - 
trifling to have any weight with so generous a mind as them. ‘To this he objected, from the danger of conceal- During the absence of Moitier, Neirinks and his bro- 
that of her husband. After some enquiries about Man-|ing me in his house. I then proposed his placing me} ther frequently visited us, and sent provisions by our 
sell, she left me to my reflections; and, although I was | somewhere in the country, but he shragged up his deout-| fellow lodger. It was not until the 19th of April that 
not without apprehension, from Moitier’s having so fre-| ders in reply, and paused, in seeming doubt. I asked if we were certain of Moitier’s departure for Verdun. At 
quentty broken his word with Madam Derikre respect-|he would have any objection to go to Verdun with bills} this time Neirinks introduced me to his family, consist- 
ing us, yet I was, nevertheless, determined that some-| which I would give him; he might there enquire who | ing of an elderly mother and her daughters, Mary and 
thing decisive should be the result of my trip. At the | we were, get some of thein cashed, and be insured pay-| Pauline, with whom I frequently passed the evening, 
expiratio.: of half an hour, Moitier introduced himself,|ment for the remainder. At this his countenance ap-| exciting the commiseration of these kind-hearted girls, 
and commenced the conversation with relating dilticulties | peared to brighten ; he consented to reconsider the mat-| by the relation of my adventures, Moitier being now 
innumerable ; he represented the chance of detection in ter, and retired. About two hours had elapsed in this; gone with despatches to Wills, and not likely to return 
favouring the escape of prisoners, greater with him than state of harassing uncertainty, when he came up again, for ten days, it occurred to me that I might make an 
other people, as he was under the particular “surveil- and declared it was utterly impossible he could secrete | effort in the interval to release Moyses, who, it will be 
lance” of the police ; so much so that his very footsteps three, but would not object to take me into his house, recollected, was at Givet. ? Although, at first sight, the 
were watched; and, that my presence in his house, if provided I had no intercourse with the others. At this, idea may appear a mere flight of the imagination, it led 
discovered, would be the cause of the confiscation of all proposal, a sudden glow of indignation flushed through to such delightful reflections, and so much in harmony 
his property, for which it was impossible I could make my veins, which, for the moment, sealed my lips, and) with my feelings towards: him, that I indulged in them 
any adequate compensation. Suspecting that these diffi- excited an inclination to turn my back upon him, and | almost without intermission the whole day, and w hen 
culties were started to draw from me an offer, and also stalk out of the house; but on reflection, I suspected it a| Neirinks came in the evening I mentioned it to him; 
to enhance the value of his intended services, I came im-| mere “ finesse,” to see if | was infamous enough to for- | but finding he did not enter into the spirit of the enter- 
mediately to the point, and proposed his putting us into sake my companions, and therefore with some warmth | prise with a zeal promising success, I thought of going 
some temporary place of security, under cover, until he declared, that however disastrous our continuing toge-| alone, and consulted Whitehurst and Hunter, in order 
could cause us to be landed in England, for which I \ther might prove, it was my unalterable determination — better to digest my plans; but they were averse to 
offered him one hundred and fiity pounds, in bills, pay-|share their fate,—with them to be réstored to our coun-| it from friendship to me, and from the consideration of 
able on demand. He replied that he had been put to |try, or with them to be enchained in the dungeons of|the numerous obstacles I should have to overcome, 
considerable expense on account of Mansell, had not yet the enemy. Despairing of bringing him to any decision, There was no doubt truth and prudence in their observa- 
received a stiver, and trusted solely to his honour ; that I requested the loan of a few louis, to enable us to pur- tions, nev ertheless I resolved not to give it up ; 
if he now undertook this affair, and all failed, he should | chase shoes, and other necessaries for a long journey, as| ingly I again mentioned it to Neirinks, who, doubting 
be ruined ; and that, therefore, however willing he might| we intended to march through France and Germany to how to act, yet desirous of gaining our confidence, now 
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consented to assist me with the loan of his pocket-book, 
together with certificates and passport, provided that in 
taken, L declared I had tound 
however, was not all that 


the event of my being 
them in a certain road. ‘This, 


Was necessary, for money and clothes were wanting 5 at) 
length so many difficulties arose, that [ feared success 
Was iinpossible ; still, as the plan Lf had Jaid down, 
thouch frauzht with danger, allorded a chance, I felt that 
mv friend was entitled to it, Knowing that if lie were simi- 
larly situated, he would not hesitate a moment in risking 
his liberty, or even his life, to rescue me. Indeed, so 
much Was my wind occupied by these thoughts, and so 
much were my spirits exhilarated by this pleasing hope, 
that I worked myself into a belief that an opportunity 
of proving my friendship now presented itself, in order 
to put its sincerity to the test. With this conviction all 
hesitation vanished, and spurning impediments, I deter- 
mined on the attempt, At length 
Neirinks, seeing I was not to be diverted from the pro- 


“coute gui coute.” 


ject, resolved to display a degree of * bravoure” on his 
* debut” in this new speculation, and boldly consented 
to accompany me, as well as to furnish a little cash, 
clothes, &c. My plan was to proceed to Brussels, there 
to procure a “cabriolet,” and go on to Givet ; leave them 
in the suburbs, and walk to the house of my old friend 
Lawmont, a surgeon in the navy, with my face bound 
up, under pretence of consulting him for the toothache ; 


3OYS’S CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES. 





Mademoiselle and | amused ourselves by walking about 
the town, and visiting the fair. In this singular situa- 
tion I passed one of my pleasantest days during my stay 
on the continent. ‘To be accompanied and protected by 
an amiable and innocent little girl, rendered doubly en- 
gaging by the deep interest she manifested in my fate ; 
to be thus escorted through a hostile town, where, if 
known, I should have been chained by the neck and cast 
into its darkest dungeon; to be accosted with the appel- 
lation of * frére,” imperceptibly growing into “* mon cher 
frere;” (* Honi soit qui mal y pense” )—was indeed an 
interesting novelty—a change of circumstances which 
could not fail to excite the most lively feelings of grati- 
tude and esteem, and which I shall ever think and speak 
of with the most pleasing recollections. 
bound to be particularly circumspect in my deportment. 
It was necessary to maintain a certain degree of easy 
vivacity, without being too forward ; for this might have 
been considered as taking advantage of the confidence 
reposed in me; whilst being reserved, would have ap- 
peared cold and insensible to the value of her protection. 
In one of our promenades, during the two days we were 
at Ghent, we met about twenty prisoners, chained to 
each other by the neck, and escorted by four horse gen- 
darmes; instead of turning down a cross street to avoid 
them, we walked boldly past, to the great amusement of 
my sister, of whose firmness of mind I cannot speak 


I felt myself 


then smuggle a note into the prison to Moyses, desiring | too highly. 

him to obtain leave to get into town, under pretence of| Neirinks rejoined us on the third day with some im- 
marketing; and being escorted by an armed gendarme,| portant information, and assured us that the vigilant 
he of course would not be on parole. Moyses was to}manner in which the patroles performed their duty, com- 
endeavour to intoxicate, or in any way evade the guard, | municating hourly along the whole line of coast, would 
for which purpose he was to select one not averse to the {render our embarkation extremely hazardous; this, how- 
juice of the grape. It may be necessary to explain that |ever, was only a reason to be the more prudent, On the 
jt was a common custom in all the depots of punish-|17th, we proceeded by the “ diligence” to Brussels, 
ment, When any one of the rank of midshipman wished | where the same routine of sending eur passports to the 
to go into town to purchase provisions, or for other pur-| police office was necessary, to insure our safety. We 
poses, for him to be always accompanied by a gendarme, |escorted the lady to her aunt’s, and retired to a public 
who expected his fee, the amount of which generally | house, where our conversation was generally upon the 
influenced him in the length of time he remained, Al- | subject of wine, for fear of being overheard, knowing 
though this was supposed to be done in secret, it was | that such places swarmed with spies. I went to the park, 
always connived at by the commandant, who probably “hoping to meet with an old Verdun acquaintance named 
had his portion of it, Succeeding thus far, Moyses was | Hinds, residing here, through whom I expected to re- 
to get out of the town the best way he could, and join jcruit my finances, and in whose friendship and secrecy 
us in the suburbs, when we should immediately drive off|confidence might be placed, but without finding him. 
for Brussels. At this place a false passport was to be | Neirinks and I then visited his aunt, to whom I was in- 
ready for him, to proceed and join the inhabitants of the | troduced as his brother “Jean,” who had been absent 
garret. In the event of being pursued, we were to de-|many years; of this, however, the loquacious and merry 
sert the cabriolet, fly to the woods, and travel to Bruges | old lady was not to be persuaded, and accused me of 
by night; or if it should appear that Moyses could sug-/being the lover of her niece, for which, added she, you 
gest any plan more feasible, | was ready to adopt it.!are the more weleome. Still passing by the name of 
Neirinks having entrusted the secret of our intended en- |“ Jean,” her daughter, if I mistake not, named Julie, an 
terprise to his sister Mary, a lass about eighteen, she | interesting young lady about nineteen, received and em- 
sounded me on the subject, oflering to go with us as far, braced me as her long lost cousin. The next day I again 
as Brussels, and there wait our return, I need not de- | visited the park, and still missing Hinds, went to enquire 
scribe the astonishment this proposal excited, but it was | at an adjoining hotel, when to my surprise I almost ran 
not for me to question its propriety, I was however re-| against a lieutenant of gendarmes, standing at the door; 
solved her mother’s consent should be first obtained, and J however strolled in, as if unconcerned, gently bending 
J saw her for that purpose in the evening, when it was|as I passed; but gaining no intelligence, I returned to 
arranged that we should travel as brother and sister, and |the park, when at length meeting Hinds, and bowing 
Neirinks as a wine-merchant. He gave me his pocket- | respectfully, I addressed him in French, for fear of ob- 
hook, and J studied his signature, which I could soon |servation. His surprise was so great that he appeared 
execute “a merveille ;” for it may be proper to state that /to doubt the evidence of his senses, knowing that five 
in the examination of a traveller, when any doubt as to| months before I had broken out of a prison only eighteen 
identity arises, he is ordered to sign his name, and it is leagues distant. We retired to his lodgings, where the 
compared with the one in the passport; if they corre-| leading occurrences since my escape, and the cause of 
spond, the gendarmes seldom say more than “ cela suflit,” | my visiting Brussels, were briefly related. He seemed 
and he proceeds, On the evening of the 14th of April, |to suspect a hoax, and accused me of having some deep 
Neirinks, the young lady, and myself, in high spirits, |scheme in view, which I would not disclose, cautioning 
took leave of our friends, and embarked in the night !me against remaining any time in the town, as the police 
passage-boat, by the canal to Ghent, where we arrived | was very strict, and assisting me with the loan of a few 
the next morning about nine, without meeting with any | pounds. On returning to Neirinks’s aunt’s, and enter- 
unpleasant occurrence. I took but little notice of my |ing the spacious drawing-room, I found the young ladies 
sister, there being several passengers in the boat who | sitting “ téte-a-téte,” by a comfortable fire. As they 
knew her. After our baggage was inspected, we took | arose when I drew near, I perceived a transparent drop 
up our quarters in a tavern, in one of the squares, and trickling down the pale cheek of Julie, and something 
sent our passports to the “ municipalite,” to be examined like confusion stealing over the evidently excited coun- 
and countersigned. Neirinks having received orders | tenances of both; «quel fatal présent du ciel qu'un cour 
from Moitier to go to Antwerp and Flushing, to see if,sensible.” Fearing that my untimely intrusion was the 
Peter the smuggler had returned from taking Mansell to | cause of this perturbation, I gently bowed, and was in 
ingland, I directed to make himself acquainted with the | the act of retiring, when Mary advanced, and modestly 
state and number of the vessels of war in those parts ;|led me up to her cousin, who, with a graceful aflability, 
also with all the military strength in the neighbourhood ; | presented her hand, faltering something quite unintelli- 
und he proved himself most discreet and indefatigable in | gible; nor could I divine the mystery of this scene until 














It being evident, by this observation, that she had been 
entrusted with the secret of my disguise, we drew very 
cosily round the fire, and I amused them with my his- 
tory ,— 


«“ Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ;” 


which seemed to excite so lively an interest, that Julie 
entered into the spirit of the plot with as much warmth 
and ardour as her cousin, and determined upon asking 
her mother’s permission to return with us to Bruges, but 
it was not granted. The next day Neirinks not appear- 
ing, I strutted about the town, with the ladies under my 
arm; visited all the fashionable promenades, and in the 
evening went to the theatre. Towards the close of the 
performance Neirinks came in; we escorted the ladies 
home, and retired to our tavern. On the 21st, under the 
responsibility of our jovial old aunt, we hired a “ cabri- 
olet,” left Brussels early for Charleroi, intending to take 
the cross road thence to Charlemont,* that being, as we 
thought, less dangerous. Nothing remarkable occurred, 
but the occasional meeting of a gendarme, which had 
now become so common an event that it gave me little 
concern ; still, however, I could not help feeling a de- 
gree of anxiety at the first sight of two of these fellows 
standing at the door of a public house, where it was ne- 
cessary that we should stop to bait the horse. Neirinks 
proposed going on, but as he knew of no other house on 
the road, it might have created suspicion; I therefore 
judged it more prudent to brave it out, fully confident in 
my own powers, should any question be asked, of ca- 
joling them into the belief of our being wine-merchants. 
We drove up to the door, jumped out, and called for the 
‘garcon d’écurie” with an air of importance, ih imita- 
tion of that French dignity with which travellers are not 
unacquainted, gave the necessary orders, and mounted 
up the steps to the door, the two gendarmes opening 
right and left to make room. In passing, I saluted them 
with “Bon jour, messieurs; peut-on trouver a déjeéner 
ici ?”’ to which reply was given in the affirmative; we 
walked in, and ordered breakfast. Soon after, these fel- 
lows entered and marched up, as if to question us; I 
forestalled them by an appropriate observation on the 
weather, and asking them if they had breakfasted, fol- 
lowed up this address with so rapid a succession of 
interrogatories and remarks as to lead them into conver- 
sation, and prevent their being too inquisitive: when 
proposing we should all breakfast together, they were so 
completely diverted from their intention, that we sat 
down in a very friendly manner and fared sumptuously, 
without any embarrassing enquiries, Having paid the 
host, we continued our route, arrived at Charleroi about 
seven in the evening, and supped with some country- 
men, who informed us the road to Charlemont was im- 
passable for a “ cabriolet,” and that we should be obliged 
to go round by Namur. After a savoury regale upon 
fricandeau and garlic, I retired to a comfortable bed ; but 
my mind was so wholly engrossed by the pleasing reflec- 
tions of meeting, and delivering my friend from bond- 
age, that I could scarcely close my eyes. The next 
morning we set out for Namur, and arrived about noon. 
At three We proceeded on our journey, intending to go 
no further that night than Dinant, about three leagues 
from Givet; so that the horse might be fresh on depart- 
ing thence with our prize. Just as we were appvoaching 
the southern gate, to our astonishment, and I may add, 
confusion, we met Moitier on his return from Verdun, 
who no less surprised than ourselves at this unexpected 
“rencontre,” demanded where we were going, adding, 
without giving us time to reply —* Follow me,” and went 
into an adjoining hotel. On retiring into a private room, 
he gave me a letter from Wills, containing a confirma- 
tion of every thing I had expected from so valuable 
a friend; and indeed more—for he had entertained Moi- 
tier at his house for two days, treating him in the most 
handsome manner; got my bills cashed, and guaranteed 
payment of every engagement I should enter into with 
him. This letter also gave me information of Moyses 
having been sent from Givet to Bitche, distant about two 
hundred miles, for an offence similar to the one for which 
I was “cachoted” in Valenciennes: but: I had been so 





* Charlemont is a fortification, situated on the left 
bank of the Meuse, commanding the two towns of Givet, 





obtaining this information. After Neirinks’s departure, | she wished me a safe arrival in the bosom of my family. 


whither we were bound, 
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BOYS’S CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES. ong 





anxiously brooding over his anticipated rescue, that this | mings as possible, and stole out of the garret singly, fol-}ample compensation for past sufferings, though not 
letter did not at first destroy all hope of prosecuting my |!owing each other at about fifty paces distant, conducted without a pleasing hope that promotion would be their 
plans, even to the very walls of this horrible bastille ; | by Neirinks. Our almost only danger now was in es-| reward. 

but when I calmly discussed the subject with Moitier and caping the observation of the guard at the gates; but as} On falling in with a fishing smack at the back of the 
Neirinks, the impracticability of success became so evi-|at this time many people were passing and repassing, we | Goodwin Sands, the master wel 
dent that I was compelled, although very reluctantly, to| mingled with the crowd, and unnoticed joined the guide, | taking the boat in tow, ran for Ramsgate. On entering 
abandon the design. Moitier’s vacillating, equivocal con-|who was waiting in the vicinity. Our joy was now great the harbour at five o’clock, I landed with such ineffible 
duct was now changed into a bold and steady determina- |indeed, almost equal to that experienced when we found | emotions of joy and gratitude to that Almighty Disposer 
tion to enter into the cause with spirit and energy ; in /ourselves in the ditch, after descending the last rampart }of events, who had vouchsated to support and protect us 
proof of which he offered to lend me any sum I chose |at Valenciennes. It had been previously arranged that} through a constant succession of dangers and sutterings, 
to borrow. Leaving him to follow by the “diligence,” | Neirinks should accompany us to England, to receive) during a period ef nearly six months, and who, in his 
Neirinks and myself immediately departed for Brussels, |the stipulated reward. Attended by him we marched in| infinite mercy, had permitted our exertions to be finally 
but did not arrive until late that night. Here we re-|pairs by woods and cross roads towards the island of) crowned with success; that, with a heart throbbing 
mained during the 23d, not anxious to hurry back, know- | Cadsand, opposite to Flushing, till about one 4. »., ex-) almost to suffocation, regardless of the numerous specta- 
ing that we should be at Bruges before Moitier. This} pecting immediately to embark, On arriving near the tors, I fell down and kissed with rapture the blessed land 
day was passed at my aunt’s; the next Neirinks, my |coast, we met Peter’s wife, who ordered us to lie down | of liberty. 

sister, and myself bade adieu to the family, and took the jon the ground, whilst this Amazonian chief reconnoitred{ © After a short conversation with the harbour master, to 
« diligence” to Ghent, where on the following morning | the strand. She had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards, | our surprise an@ disappointment, we found that foreigners 
we were joined by Moitier, who in the afternoon left us|when she was hailed and saluted with a shot; like a} were not allowed to land here, but were ordered to Dover; 
for Flushing, in order to make arrangements with Peter. {skilful general, she instantly made good her retreat, and | although convinced that they were in perfect safety, we 
The next morning we embarked in the canal boat for) bivouacked with the main body. In this position we re-| felt it a point of honour not to have even the appearance 
Bruges, and arriving there after a pleasant day’s journey, | mained for about two hours, whilst Peter and his chief| of deserting those to whom we were indebted for the 
waited at the very public house I had visited with my | were occasionally watching the mutions of the enemy, | happiness we now enjoyed: though the impatience to 
companions on the night of the 22d of November, until, jand looking out for the private signal from the boat.|embrace our lonz lost families, (mine only eight miles 

it being then after hours,) the porter had taken our |Our anxicty was now at its utmost stretch, and every \ 
pin to the commandant with the request that the gates | passing moment appeared an age. ‘The lookout every 
might be opened ; little could he imagine that this appli- | now and then was obliged to retreat, to avoid the patroles ; comfortably placed in a public house. To this end, I 
cation was in part made for an absconding English mid-| although, had the boat arrived, being well armed, amidst | returned to the smack, the master of which agreed to 
shipman. After conducting my sister home, I rejoined irregular sand hills, and the spirits inflamed by confi-| run us down, Before making sail, I wrote a note to one 
my friends in the garret, who were much elated at my |dence, our object could not have been defeated easily, or Of my brothers, residing at Margate, apprising him of 
return; for from my long absence they were apprehen-|with impunity. ‘The boat not coming, we were obliged | my arrival, that he might communicate it to my family. 
sive I had been taken. The relation of the various events |to retreat to Peter’s hut for concealment. This habita-; We reached Dover about cight p. m., but not being per- 
which had occurred since our separation, afforded mat- |tion had but one room; a few loose boards lying across! mitted to land after dark, slept on board. At daylight, 
ter of amusement during the next day, though it was|from side to side upon mud walls, which supported aj of the 10th of May, having taken the foreigners to the 
not without its alloy, arising from the failure of the ex-|straw roof, formed a kind of ceiling to about one-half of; custom-house, thence to a public-house, and ordered them 
pedition. Soon after my return, I was introduced to a/it: on these boards were spread some dry rushes, upon Whatever they desired, we took chaises and departed for 
Mr. Edwards, an Englishman, residing in Bruges. I| which we reposed. In this situation day after day closed, | Betshanger, the residence of my fatl: 
have since learned that it was this gentleman who put| whilst we expected each succeeding one to be the last in} Mansell, on his return to ngland, anxious to bear 
Moitier in the right way of sending Mansell to Eng-|this country; but no appearance of the boat,—and as! glad tidings to my family, called at Betshanger, and inju- 
land. Indeed the imminent risk Mr. Edwards ran in|no exertions on our part could expedite its arrival, we | diciously assured a young sister, whom he happened to 
receiving Whitehurst and Hunter at his house, at all|did not quit the loft. At length, on the Sth of May,|find alone, that “we shoul! be either dead, or in Eng- 
seasonable hours during my absence, to share his scanty | positive information was brought that all would be in) land, in three weeks, as we had vowed not to be taken 
meal, when they were literally starving, without even a/readiness at ten pr. m.; accordingly at that hour, the alive.’ Many months having elapsed since any letters 
hope of recompense but that of our gratitude, and the | weather fine, and the night dark, we assembled in the | from France had reached home, my parents received this 
pleasure derived from the performance of a benevolent | sand hills, and so soon as the patrole had passed, the | information with mingled feelings of joy and fear, and, 
act, cannot be spoken of but with the warmest feelings | private signal was made and answered. The boat gliding | immediately set on foot every method ingenuity and af- 
of esteem. In hourly expectation of Moitier’s arrival from | silently to the beach, with muffled oars, we rushed in| fection could devise, to render assistance through the 
Flushing with orders to depart, we waited till the 28th, | with the rapidity of thought, and in an instant were all smugelers. As the time of the stipulated return drew 
when Neirinks brought word that the guide would be in | safe afloat; each seized an oar, and vigorously applying | to a close, so did parental fear and anxiety proportionably 
attendance the following day. Since my return I passed |his utmost strength, we soon reached beyond the range increase, till, at the expiration ‘ 
the evenings with his family, entertaining his old mother | of shot. itself sickened ; still no returning child—no_ possibility 
with various tales, having by this time, with the aid of} It were vain to attempt a faithful description of our) of affording relief, nor ef learning his fate; their minds 
my fair friends, acquired sufficient knowledge of the feelings at this momentous crisis; the lapse of a few lagitated too with the consciousness, that if not already 
Flemish language to make myself understood ; the old | minutes had wrought svch a change of extremes, that I} numbered with the dead, he must still be w indering 
lady could only speak her native tongue. From the ac- | doubt, if amidst a confusion of senses, we could imme-!} through dreary woods, exposed to the severest sufferings, 
count her daughter had given of our adventures, she |diately divest ourselves of the apprehensions, which con-| and “every man his foe ;” these were indeed hicart-rend- 
evidently felt pleased with my attention. I have already ‘stant habit had engrafted on the mind ; nor, indeed, could 
mentioned the agreement I had made with Moitier; but|we relinquish the oar, but continued at this laborious, 
on his return from Flushing, he declared that Peter, from | but now delightful occupation, almost without intermis-) in the plenitude of these feelings, at the 
the imminent risk he had run in his late trip, would not |sion the whole night. When day dawned, the breeze | for 
undertake to carry us across the channel under £80—| freshened from the eastward, and as the sun began to icincnececnainesiiliaieestil a ill tims 
that he, Moitier, had calculated on paying him only £40: | diffuse his cheering rays, the wide expanse of liberty Had fled 1! prea ; a 
Peter was to receive one-half on landing in England, | opened around us, and the distant rear—the afflicted land RETO COME: DEES 
and a note of hand was to be left with Moitier for the |of misery and bondage, was be held with feelings of gra-| when they were endeavouring to 


other. ‘The £80 were paid; but I have since learned |titude and triumph. No other object intercepted the} tion, and actually discussing the propriety of family 
from Neirinks that this story was a fabrication of Moi-| boundless prospect, save a solitary gan-brig, which was| mourning, that my brother burst upon their deep, yet 
tier’s, who pocketed the additional £40, The hour of}soon approached : naturally anxious to proceed with] pious sorrow, with news of our safety and arrival. 

departure now drawing near, I sent my adieu to Madame | despatch, we passed on, and, unobserved, reached a con-| The effect which this sudden information must have 
Derikre, repeating my assurance of the faithful discharge | siderable distance, when a boat was discovered making|had upon the best of parents—parents alone can judge ; 


of her bills, which, with the cash she had already re- | towards us; being in no fear of Frenchmen thus veu- | 


‘omed us on board, and 








distant,) may be more easily conceived than expressed, 
We therefore determined to accompany and see them 











f six long weeks, hope 


ing reflections, sufficient to harrow up the feclings, and 
tincture every thought with inconsolable grief. It was 
lay’: first dawn 


’ 


Tord mutual consola- 


suffice it to say, they were not unmindful that their 


ceived, amounted to about £80, besides what Mansell |turing so far from land, we hove to; and having made| prayers were he ud by Him, “ who is able to save. 
might have given her. ‘Io Madame Moitier also I con- | the officer acquainted with the circumstances of our em-}| On the road from Dover, at a moment when my at- 
veyed the expression of my best thanks for all her atten- | barkation and destination, again spread the canvass and| tention was directed towards a neighbouring village, in 


About noon, the| search of the roof under which I had receive d the first 


tions, assuring her that although in all probability I, made rapid progress to the northwest. 
hom [ hal taken 


should never see her again, yet the recollection of the | wind still increasing and the sea rising, it was deemed|impressions of discipline, Neirinks, 


first reception I had met with from her would ever ex-| prudent to close reef the sail While thus delightfully | with me, and who was admiring every thing he saw, as 
cite my most heartfelt gratitude ; and that the manner |scudding before the foaming billows, which occasionally | “ magnifique,” suddenly exclaimed—*+ Regardez ce vene- 


in which her husband should be remunerated, would prove | broke as if to overwhelm our little boat, only fifteen feet} rable dans cette belle voiture,” when FE iimediately re- 
that she was not deceived in the favourable opinion she | in length, each eye was steadily fixed a-head, anxious to/cognised my father; we joined and sjeedily drove to 
had entertained of the honour of British officers. On | be the first to announce land. It was not, however, till] Betshanger, where a scene awaited me that Thad little 
the 29th, soon after sunset, I visited Neirinks’s family, | towards three rv. m. that the white cliffs were seen. Al-| anticipated ; but, as [do no not i to intrude upon 
expressed my acknowledgment of their kindness, more |though our situation was already replete with “joy and} the public what more preperly '« longs to private detail, 
particularly to “ma chére seeur,” embraced them, and | gladness ;” still, the first sight of our native shore, after | let the imagination of the reack pict to himself this 
departed. Having rejoined my comrades just at the close |so long an absence, coupled with the recollection of con-| family meeting. Nevertheless, as these pages may pro- 
of the evening, we made ourselves as much like Fle-|quered difficulties, excited increased happiness ; affording | bably fall into the hands of some, who may be desirous 
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The Baron of Courtstown. 


BY THE DOMINIE. 


250 
of knowing what became of the foreigners, and how we 
were all finally disposed, I shall add, that Neirinks re- 
mained at Betshanger until the return of the boat on the 
17th, which being put on board a gun-brig, by order of 
Commodore (now Admiral Sir E iward) Owen, was sent, | 
together with the foreigners, off Fiushing. With the 
money they received, and which they considered — 
sufficient to recompense them for their services, they : : 
had sania cadiase a quantity of indigo and late lamented Andrew Picken, author of the Priors of 
coffee, which yielded them a profit of about six hun- Lawford, The Dominie’s Legacy, and other works which 
dred per cent.; we had, therefore, not only the sa- we have so often commended, and the best of which we | 
tisfaction of knowing that they were cont n° with alone have introduced to the notice of the American | 
the result of their present trip, but that i: woul! an public in this « Library.’ The Baron of Courtstown | 
inducement for them to afford every assistance in their ’ ace Pog 
power to any of our countrymen, who might at a future possesses all the genuine marks of this very arene! 
period escape from confinement and reach that part of author, and was no doubt designed for insertion in a 
the coast. Our own expenses amounted to £135 each. 
Hunter was afterwards employed, and promoted in 1811. 
Whitehurst was sent to the Halifax station, where he 
had not been long before he was again made prisoner in 
the «Junon,” and detained in France during the re- 
mainder of the war. Mansell, a short time after, died at 
sea. ‘I'he day after my arrival, 1 proceeded to London, on ' 
and had the honour of an audience of Lord Mulgrave, but a small number, from political revolution, the changes 
then first lord of the admiralty ; a few days subsequent of time, and the swallowing up or extinction of the elder 
to which, his lordship was pleased to issue an order for branches, remajn at this day in the existing peerage; 
and few, perhaps, can trace their paternal line further 
for that purpose, and then immediately appointed me back, or show a fairer array of noble, and, what is still | 
lieutenant of the Arachne; this particular mark of his better, of virtuous and honourable ancestors, than that of | 
lordship's approbation, in thus dispensing, in my favour, Grace, formerly barens of Courtstown, and lords of 
with the customary regulations observed on such occa- Grace’s country, in the county of Kilkenny, in Ireland. 
sions, made an impression on my mind not to be effaced, Branches of this once powerful house held, likewise, in 
In June, Captain Chambers joined, and the brig, when © den time, hospitable sway in their castles of Inchmore, 
ready for sea, was ordered to Flushing, where I met my Gaulstown, Killaghy, Tubrid, Ballylinck, Legan, Killer- 
old friend Peter the smuggler; he gave me a letter from Py, Grace’s Court, Aghaviller, Rosetown, Grace’s Castle, 
Rickets, Rochford, and Robinson, whom I had left at in the city of Kilkenny, and others in that county 5 of 
Valenciennes, and who having lately escaped thence, Carney, Gracetown, Castlegrace, Clogpriory, Brittas, 
were then lying concealed in the neighbourhood of the Kilboy, Uskane, Tyone, in Tipperary ; of Leixfort and 
“Cat.” The contents of the letter, through the channel Grace-Castle, in Queen’s County ; of Moyelly, in King’s 
of my worthy captain, were communicated to Sir Richard County; of Castle Grace, in Carlow, &c. The ruins 
J. Strachan, the commander-in-chief, who directed him of most of these castellated structures, and of others 
to give me a written order to adopt such measures as | elsewhere, as well as of several monastic and ecclesiasti- 
should judge prudent for their delivery ; this order was cal edifices, help to perpetuate among the peasantry the 
given, to prove, in the event of my being made prisoner tradition and metrical record of many a foray, border ex- 
In consequence of ploit, and daring outrage, or deed of pious penitence, 
the capture of the island of Walcheren, which had taken achieved in feudal days by their restless Jords. In our 
place since my departure from this coast, it was Teason- more peaceful times the mansions of Gracefield, of Boley, 
able to suppose that the vigilance of the enemy had con- and of Mantua, designate the only three surviving 
siderably increased, and it therefore became indispensably branches of this once wide-spreading name—a name un- 
necessary that the greatest circumspection should be stained, indeed, by dishonour, but now enshrined in far 
observed in my proceedings, I accorJingly consulted | less brilliant mouldings than it had appeared in for a 
Ricketts’ father, then in the Theseus, and in one of the period exceeding five hundred years, 

boats of that ship, most ably manned with a crew of the “ Descended from the ancient lords of Tuscany,” 
Bas Roads fire eaters, made sail with Peter. On ap- 54ys its learned historian, “the early ancestors of this 
proaching the main, about midnight, we struck the mast, | baronial house passed, through Otho, or Other, a con- 
pulled in with muffled oars, and silently landed him,| temporary with our Alfred, into Normanty, and from 
unobserved by the patroles, on the very spot whence ] thence into England ; where, in the days of Edward the 
had embarked on the 8th of May, notwithstanding the Confessor, and in the person more particularly of Baron 
enemy in the interim had erected a two-gun battery but} Walter Fitz-Other de Windsor, they figure in chartulary 
a few yards distant; we shoved gently out, and came to| history, by bearing the title of castellans of Windsor, 
a grapnel, waiting his return with the fugitives; but they | and wardens of the royal forestsin Berkshire.” But the 
not appearing, at dawn of day we returned to the Theseus. | genealogical tree of this long-existir.g family, particularly 
This trip was repeated four other nights without suc-| after Its head went to Ireland with Strongbow, spreads 
cess; no signal being made. On the sixth day the| too wide for our tracing its various branches; and we 
Arachne was ordered to sea, and J was thereby most} take up the tale in the latter days of Queen Anne, and 
unwillingly obliged to relinquish the heart-felt satisfac-|in the person of the last lord of the fertile cantred of 


The following tale is the third which the editor of 


Fraser’s Magazine has rescued from the papers of the | 


second series of the traditionary history of ancient fami- 
lies, so admirably commenced, 


—_— 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the more ancient baronial houses of this empire, 


my examination, without waiting the usual period fixed 


in the attempt, that I was no spy. 


tion T had anticipated, in being the deliverer of those | 
yery friends who had assisted me in my escape from the 
citadel of Valenciennes. Happily, however, they did 
not suffer from my absence, for the same night my place 
was supp'ied by Lieutenant Edger, of the Theseus, who, 
although a stranger to the parties, nobly volynteered his 
services on the occasion. He being made acquainted 
with my plans, proceeded to the same spot; about ten 
ry. M. the private signal was made, he pulled in, in an 
instant the fugitives rushed into the boat, and shortly 
afier were happily restored to their families and friends. 


THE END. 





Grace’s country, in the county of Kilkenny—namely, 
the handsome and accomplished, but the last, and strange- 
ly unfortunate, baron of Courtstown. 

Ireland, with a few brief and fostering pauses, has 
always been an unhappy country ; and virtue, and worth, 
and warm feeling, and humanity, seem there to have 
suffered the bjtterest discouragements that great qualities 
are doomed to bear in an ill-regulated world. Attached, 
like many of our oldest families, to the faith of their 
fathers, the barons of Courtstown felt strongly for the 
Stuarts, when immolated on the scaffold, or driven from 
the uneasy throne of England. But their high character 
and moderation, amidst all the trials of the times, in- 
fluenced, as we are told, even the hard-mouthed Crom- 
well to personally interest himself in their favour; and 
they were repeatedly restored to the estates of their an- 
cestors. 

At the period of the revolution, these patriarchal do- 
mains were possessed by John Grace, baron of Courts- 





town, who, though far advanced in years, felt such ardent 
enthusiasm for the exiled king that he raised and equipped 
for his service a regiment of foot and a troop of hor:e, 
at his own expense, and also assisted him with plate and 
money, to the amount, it is said, of 14,0007. But, ho- 
nourable as all sacrifices to principle must be deemed, 


ithis high-minded man evinced his true nobleness of cha- 


racter still more conspicuously, and on the impulse of 
the moment. Sanctioned by his royal master, the Duke 
of Schomberg sent a confidential friend to him with the 
unqualified promise of any favour the crown could be. 
stow, if he would follow the example of his illustrious 
kinsman the Duke of Ormonde, in joining their party, 
Without, however, even pausing on so tempting a pro- 
posal, he instantly seized a card accidentally lying near 
him, and wrote upon it this indignant answer: “ Go, tell 
your master I despise his offer ; tell him that honour and 
conscience are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth 
and titles a prince can bestow.” This card, which he 
sent uncovered by the bearer of the rejected offer, hap. 
pening to be the six of hearts, is to this day known by 
the name of “Grace's card,” in the city of Kilkenny. 
Thus the nine of diamonds is called the “ curse of Scot. 
land,” from the Duke of Cumberland writing on the back 
of that card his sanguinary orders for military execution 
after the battle of Culloden. 
The death of this baron, in -1690, enabled his short- 
lived successor, Baron Robert Grace, to manifest the 
identity of their sentiments; for the noble enthusiasm 
of “Grace’s regiment,” commanded by him at the battle 
of Aughrim, in 1691, evinced a patriotic devotion that 
might dignity a Spartan band. Of this fine body, se- 
lected from the flower of the youth of Grace’s country, 
not fifty returned to their homes, where they were re- 
ceived with scorn and reproaches, till their chieftain’s 
testimony confirmed their claim to the same heroic in- 
trepidity which had distinguished their fallen comrades. 
The plaintive strains excited by this event were the aspi- 
rations of a whole people. They are still preserved, and 
still elevate the peasant’s breast with sentiments of here- 
ditary pride and national feeling. The Baron of Courts- 
town did not long survive this disaster; the wounds he 
received on the field of Aughrim terminated, after a short 
interval, his existence, while yet in the vigour of life. 

This warlike baron had now been dead ten years; and 
the events of the revolution having passed away, all was 
again still and baronial as formerly in the noble old castle 
of Courtstown. The liberal and politic treaty of Lime- 
rick having guarantced to all who acknowledged the new 
government security for their persons, and the restitution 
of their properties, and a full indemnity for former acts, 
John, the new baron, had, upon the death of his eldest 
brother, Oliver, which occurred in France, taken quiet 
possession of his father’s estates; and by his conduct 
since had made himself as much beloved as ever before 
had been a member of this family. 

That this baron was a favourite was nothing surpris- 
ing,—for a handsome exterior like his father’s pleased 
the eyes of the women, and a generous spirit like the 


piness, but that he would somewhere mect with a lady 


indeed very remote, that he was suddenly bereft of his | 
youthful and beauteous bride, the almost unconscious | 
mother of an only son, Baron John Grace showed a 
marked disrelish for female society ; and the age of thirty | 
besan to approach upon him without his appearing to} 
think of bringing home a second lady to Courtstown 
Castle. 

It was known to some, however, but in a private way, 
that private matters which none could understand had 
raised up trouble of a peculiar nature between him and 
a lady with whom the family was unfortunately connected 
His late uncle, Sheffield Grace, who died in 1684, had 
married Elizabeth Bourke, the widow of Thomas, fifth 
Viscount Dillon, and eldest sister of the then Countes¢ 
of Antrim. Bold of nature and extravagant in habits; 
Lady Dillon, finding herself in circumstances of embar$ 
rassment, began to cast eyes of greedy envy upon thé 
broad lands and fair pastures belonging to the Baron o 
Courtstown. Whether, presuming upon circumstanceg 
unknown at the time, she had, even as many said, r 








gardless of the consanguinity that subsisted between 





best of his countrymen raised the admiration of the men; | 
and, courted by all, while looked up to by hundreds, | 
none could wish any thing to complete the baron’s hap- | 


as loveable as himself. But from the time, a period now | 
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them, aimed her arts at the baron for a third husband, 
was never authentically known; but certain it was, that 
either from good-natured anxiety to relieve her embar- 
rassment, or a distaste, mixed with almost a dread of her 
character, she seemed to possess a strange and inexplica- 
ble power to disturb his mind. ‘Though a female, yet, 
like most people of an evil disposition, Lady Dillon was 
a lawyer; and, harassing the baron for pecuniary obli- 
gations which it was not always convenient to grant, she 
had from time to time thrown out hints of a dark and 
menacing nature, wich he only treated with careless 
disdain. 

The summer of 1701 had come round in all its glory, 
and nature once more shed her annual riches upon the 
favoured yet unfortunate Emerald Isle ; when, returning 
one day from the oaks of Tullaroan, the baron contem- 
plated with ancestral pride his venerable old castle of 
Courtstown. 

Surrounded by a ballium-wall, studded with high round 
towers at the gates and angles, inclosing several acres of 
rich green court-yard, the castle itself rose in the centre 
of the area, hoary and noble even in its frowning aspect: 
including the usual bold but inconvenient adjuncts of 
feudal ‘efence and baronial state, rising above and mixing 
with each other in the most picturesque forms of Gothic 
irregularity. ‘There, thezve was then, and still remains 
in part, mouldering in dilapidated and monumental ruin, 
the high square keep, or general lodge, within whose 
stone halls and narrow dormitories lords and ladies could 
in those days live ; and the banqueting-hall below, with 
its heavy benches of oak, where, in spite of carpetless 
floors and primitive inconveniences, they could dine and 
dance ; and the embattled towers, rising round and heavy 
at the exterior angles, that in less peaceable times served 
as redoubts of security to guard the inner defences of 
the castle. There, also, the baron’s cye followed the long 
thick walls that connected the whole, with their small 
loopholes and grotesque appendages, and dwelt, as it 
went round, upon the square dungeon behind, where, 
perhaps, deeds of darkness had at some time been 
wrought, whose tale would hang unpleasant associations 
upon his present contemplations. But the most pleasant 
of the objects which relieved and enlightened the effect 
of the whole were two or three tall toppling turrets, of 
the usual form, where the warder had stood, no doubt, in 
times of alarm, and which now rose like quaint minarets 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN. 








‘“‘ You do not bid me welcome, baron,” she said, look- 
ing across to him with a dry and sarcastic expression. 

“ The unexpected honour of this visit,” he said, « hath 
somewhat hindered me in my courtesy ; but no friend 
is ever unwelcome at the halls of Courtstown, especially 
such as the Lady Dillon ;” and, rising and bowing, he 
took her by the thickly ringed fingers with that equivocal 
expression which sometimes attends the civil greeting of 
relations. 

“ Enough, enough, baron,” said the lady, withdrawing 
her hand hastily ; « I am well convinced of your cordial 
love to me; but in truth my time is brief, and my_busi- 
ness somewhat peremptory. In short, I have a demand 
to make upon you, which cannot well be softened by a 
preface of words. You will find its amount, if not the 
reasons for it, legibly expressed on this paper.” 

“Lady Dillon, this is more than ujreasonable,” he 
said, with animated dignity, after glancing hastily over 
the paper, “ The requests of my fair friends I am most 
happy to grant, but demand is not a word jightly to be 
used to the barons of Courtstown,” 

“ Poquest let it be, then, if you like it better,” said the 
lady, with a reckless air; “ but since your expression is 
sO, it is my part to tell you, baron, that Elizabeth Dillon 
will neither whine nor sue for what she has the power 
to command !” 

“Command, madam! “Sdeath! what do you mean?” 
and the baron, now kindling, rose from his seat as he 
spoke. ‘Think you to make me the tool of your ex- 
travagance, upon the weak pretence of some pretended 
,ower !” 

“ For your own sake, sir, I say, refuse me not.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The tenure of human possessions is so proverbially 
uncertain, and riches have been so often known to make 
to themselves wings and flee from their owners, that, 
after the strange scene which had just passed, in spite of 
his confidence in his own rights, the mind of the baron 
was unusually troubled. A hundred times he reproached 
himself with his weakness, in thus regarding the threats 
of a disappointed woman, yet he continued to pace to 
and fro in debating restlessness, and could not dismiss 
the matter from his thoughts. 

At length his mind inclined to dilute its anvieties by 
the soothing associations of music; and summoning 
Rudagh Quinlan, the professional bard, or harper, of the 
family,—a functionary not then entirely dispensed with 
in the houses of the old gentry in Ireland, no more than 
the piper was from those of the Highland chiefs,—he 
commanded a few strains from the neglected instrument 
of the ancient retainer of his house. 

Proud of being thus honoured, the old man, as soon 
as he appeared, drew a vigorqus hand over the speaking 
strings of his harp, and, in one of the wildest and most 
fantastic strains of the truly original melodies of his 
country, melted the feelings and stirred up the deep na- 
tionality of his lord. But not all the touching lays of 
the olden time, nor even the popular songs that were 
sung in praise of his father and grandfather, after the 
Boyne Water and Aughrim, brought such pride and 
consolation to the baron’s mind as his old family war- 
song of “Grasagh Aboe,” which Rudagh, with the 
tremulous emotion of an old man, but with the genuine 





“Folly ! lady,” he said, haughtily, and resuming his | 
seat. “'Ihink not, madam, to play your woman's pranks | 
on me.” 

Listen to me, baron,” she said, so'emnly ; “listen for | 
the sake of your own interests. ‘here have such things | 
happened as broad and fair lands as you now consider 
yours having vanished like a dream from the possession | 
of the fancied owner; who, after a vain struggle with | 
his fate, has ended his days in poverty and repentance. | 
Bethink you in time ; your famiiy stands in strange cir- | 
cumstances.” 

« These, madam, are only the desperate suggestions of 
envy and disappointinent,” said the baron, firmly. “ The 
treaty of Limerick is plain and applicable, and its liberal 








against the summer sky. 

Of al! this assemblage of dissimilar architecture, the 
general effect was grand, if not romantic, and such as to) 
fill the baron with pride, as well as with pleasing and | 
interesting associations of the past; but, as he stood to| 
contemplate it, there came over his heart one of those 
strange pulsations which have in all ages defied the en- 
quiries of philosophy. What it was that smote him he 
could not then tell ; but an indefinable apprehension crept 
over his anticipations regarding the lordship of these 
rich domains,—an irresistible melancholy overshadowed 


provisions not to be set aside so easily, to shake Ais title 
to lands whose ancestors have held them for twenty 
generations. No, Lady Dillon ! force me not to any ex- 
pression to you unworthy my name and my respect for 
your house. But this interview must terminate. You 
have my answer,” 

“Then you refuse my demand, and take the conse- 
quences !” 

“[ refuse all demands backed by menaces.” 

“'Then, Join, Grace,” she added, standing up and 
looking on him sternly, like a prophetic sibyl upon her 





enthus asm of a devoted vassal, sang with all the fervour 
of feudal attachment. 


O Courtstown! thy walls rise in beauty and pride ; 
From thy watch-tower’s summits the bold foe is descried ; 


Though the hearts of thy children with courage o’erflow, 


Still their strength is the war-shout of “ Grasagh aboe !” 


O Courtstown! thy chieftains in kindness delight ; 

As dauntless their valour, their glory is bright. 

In prowess unequaled they rush on the foe,— 

While the hills and the vales ring with “ Grasagh aboe !” 
* * * * . . * 


O Courtstown! can fate in its wrath e’er ordain 

That thy chief be forgotten, thy bards cease their strain,— 
Their harps all be mute, and in sorrow forego 

The praise of thy heroes and “ Grasagh aboe !’"* 


As the old bard made the stone-hall ring with this 
strain of his patron’s house, the baron at every line 
paced the apartment with a prouder step; the spirit of 
his fathers seem to rise up around in confirmation of his 
right, while melody and minstrel-song banished the evil 
spirit of apprehension from his bosom. Looking again 
from the casement upon his green meadows, he felt re- 
turning security in his loved possessions, with the res 


his fancy, and the castle and its appendages seemed to triped, “ you shall see whether my menaces are to be | turning pride of his ancestors. A night’s rest completed 
vanish into dimness and confusion from before his eyes, | sown to the winds, and whether my power is not worth | the pleasing associations of the song of his house; and, 


as if from some occult warning of nature. 


The baron was not a man, however, to allow such im- | 
pressions to remain on his mind; and, setting spurs to, 
his horse, he soon passed under the old portcullis that still | 
defended the entrance, and rode gaily up towards the| 
door of the castle. He had not, however, been long | 
seated in his library, when he heard the trampling of | 
horses without, and a name was soon announced to him, | 
the very sound of which came upon his ear like a harsh | 
omen of evil. He was not suffered long time to deliberate,— | 
for immediately the door was opened witha hasty swing, | 
and there stepped in, with a bold look and excited bear- | 
ing, the Lulky figure of Dowager Lady Dillon. 

She dashed into a seat, and both sat for a moment} 


more than I demand. Come and look through this case- | 
ment. ‘lake a mental farewell of these green Jands 
around us—tor I tell you, you are no longer Baron of 
Courtstown.” 
- “Are you mad, Lady Dillon,” he exclaimed, “ to talk 
to me this language, and insult me under my own roof ?”’ 
“No, sir; but you are mad, thus to disregard my 
warning, and rush blindly upon your own fate. I teil 
you you shall rue, bitterly rue, the day you delicd me! 
Now you shall know the long and heavy reckoning of 
a woman’s resentinent ;’’ and, as she spoke, the demon 
held her clenched hand threateningly up to his face. 


Without further speech, she receded slowly towards 


though occasional phantoms of doubtful terror hovered 
round and flitted Lefore his disturbed fancy, yet he rose 
in the morning considerably refreshed, and went forth 
from the castle in comparative tranquillity. 

On the second or third day after this, however, a ques- 
tion put to him in a careless way by a gentleman whom 
he met in the streets of Kilkenny again alarmed his ap- 
prehensions, and disturbed histhoughts. Other circum- 
stances afterwards contributed further to the same eflects ; 
and before the week had ended, a messenger arrived at 
the castle-gate, bearing a formal summons requiring John 
Grace, commonly called Baron of Courtstown, to appear 
before the court of claims at Chichester House, in the 
College Green of the city of Dublin, to exhibit his 


looking at each other in silence, as if in individual pre- | the door, her eyes fixed on his as she stepped measuredly 
paration for an expected encounter. What she might backwards; while he stood gazing upon her, involun- 
have to say to him that affected himself the baron could | tarily thunderstruck at all he had heard; but while her 
not divine ; but an air of defiance, if not of triumph, | reluctance to go had something in it suspicious, yet 
sat upon her restless Hibernian countenance, mixed with | ominous, the indignant contempt of his proud smile 
an evident expression of that semi-barbarous ferocity | hardly agreed with a strange but resistless sinking of his 
which is so observable in her countrymen when medi-| spirits. Hesitating where he stood, as if the spell of 


tating evil. Her sallow brow was gathered up as if big | 
with some terrible storm ; and the great powdered curls, 
which, according to the fashion of the time, were plaited 
in high and intricate folds round her thick cushions of 
hair, seemed to him like the wreathed serpents of Medusa. 








evil was already upon him, with an effort at haughty de- 
fiance to which his nature prompted, he yet turned away 
from her last disappointed and demonia@look ; and when 
he again threw a glance at the door the prophet of mis- 





fortune had disappeared, 


“¢laym” to the lands and inheritance attached to the 
barony of Courtstown. 

The summons was soon answered, and the trial pre- 
pared for; and the grounds upon which Baron Grace 
was attempted to be despoiled of his lands, when they 
came to be known, excited the astonishment and moved 
in his favour the feelings of the gentry of the 
country. It appeared that his elder brother, Oliver Grace, 


having gone for the recovery of his health to the south 


whole 


* War-song of the furily ; Mr. Sherlield Grace's trans. 
lation, 
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of France, where he died nine days only alter the de- 
cease in Treland of his father, the late Baron Robert, from 
the wounds battle of Aughrim; and 
having, In consequence, never made his appearance re- 


received at the 


specting his late father’s affairs, nor, in fact, known per- 
haps of the event, Was entire ly overlooked in the subse- 
quent act, reversing the attainders of all those who had 
taken up arms tor James If. ; and his name never having 
been mentioned, the estates devolved quietly upon their 
present owners. But now it came to be shown by the 
acute lawyers of the court of claiins, that the attainder 
never having been taken off in favour of the e/dest son 
of the late baron, he had died an outlaw, and conse- 
quently the lands and heritages formerly held by the 


barons of Courtstown, of which this Oliver was the 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN. 





round to the female whom he thus playfully designated ;|the earth and the heavens, Of this complexion was his 
«and when he comes, if I can judge trom his letters, he own thoughts during the uncomfortable tossings of his 
| voyage to England. 

«Comes he from the north or the south?” said the | Arrived in London after many discomforts, he sought 
lady, glad to be permitted to speak ; “ and is the stranger | with eagerness the far-famed palace of his great relation, 
likely to speak a Christian tongue ?” When he first got a view of it from the eastern end of 

«“ He is my kinsman, and a brave warm-hearted man,” | James’s Park, though far less imposing on the whole than 
said the duke. “ Fortune has played him a strange |Courtstown Castle, he thought it had such an Eng- 
trick, through the wicked treachery of a wild woman. Ijlish grandeur about it, that, depressed as he was from 
think I have already told you the particulars of the tale.| unexpected misfortunes, he almost hesitated to approach 
The singular cause comes soon before our English house | its portals. He entered, however, and was soon intro- 
of lords; and if my purse and influence can avail to get | duced to the duke, who, struck with his appearance, and 
the baron back his own, these I can promise him shall|compassionating his situation, seemed to be proud of 
not be wanting.” the opportunity of receiving and aiding the representa- 
The eyes of the young lady sparkled with pleasure on | tive of so old and venerated a branch of his family. He 





will afford good scope for your talent at observation.” 











nominal owner for xine days, now belonged, in fact, to 
the crown alone. 

The facts upon which the 
had been communicated to the court by the treacherous 
Lady Dillon; and a bill of discovery having been filed 
at her instance, the trial soon came round. ‘The baron 
appeared in Dublin, surrounded by friends. ‘The plead- 
ings were opened, and the lawyers argued; the deeds 


e opinions were founded | 


were exhibited of five hundred years’ standing: but all 
was of no avail,—judgment was pronounced against him 
from his brother’s outlawry ; and the baron returned to 
his inn a bankrupt and a beggar. 

When the 


news of this event came to be spread 


hearing her father utter this generous resolution ; and,|Was instantly domiciled in the palace of Buckingham ; 
laying her hand on his, she pronounced a warm blessing and every preparation was made for the approaching 
on him for his noble intentions. trial, certain views having occurred to the English law- 
“All this is only my duty, Hebe,” he said kindly ;|yers giving great hopes that, with the duke’s assistance 
“for it would be monstrous in me to allow such fair es-|im some disputed particulars, a reversion of the Irish 
tates as belong by right to the Graces of Courtstown to |Sentences would soon be obtained in favour of the unfor- 
be divided away, if I can prevent it, into the possession | tunate appellant. 
of strangers. But you speak with a concern for the Wecks passed away in the midst of these preparations, 
stranger that is hardly fitting. Beware, my child, ef this}and no one remarked any thing peculiar in the baron 
Remember he has already been ruined |except the high improvement of his spirits and appear- 
is aeertmaas O° ance, and the cordial intimacy that seemed to subsist be- 
” « A woman !” exclaimed Hebe, with generous indig-|tween himself and the duke. Still a hundred delays 
nation—*“ O, now [ remember; I am ashamed even to | served as usual to postpone the trial, and at times the 


handsome baron. 








throughout the country, the indignation against the un- 
natural informant was only equaled by deep sympathy 
for the unfortunate baron. Mectings of noble lords and 
powerful relatives were held concerning his affairs ; many 
discussions took place on the singularity of the case ; 
and the generous feelings of his countrymen were roused 
at the unfortunate fate of the ancient house of Courts- 
town, 
court, he at last appealed to the Irish house of peers ; 


and here, upon point of law, it was given against him. 


Carrying his cause through every cognisant 


Involved in the meshes of the law, and at length com- 
pelled to quit the castle of his ancestors, the baron would 
have been driven to utter despair, had he not been up- 
held by the generous sympathy, wise counsels, and 
pecuniary support of Oliver Grace, of Gracefield, the 
father of his long-lost bride, and the protector from that 
time of his only son. He left his paternal domains with 
feelings of bitter anguish, and was freque utly to be seen, 
with a fine manly figure and a proud heart, stalking 
night and morning, like the solitary round towers of his 
ill-fated country, de fying equally , 
about the purlicus of the 


y time and misfortune, 
law-courts of Dublin. 
= 

CHAPTER IIT. 


It is the way of the world to leave misfortune to 
“ wither alone,” and to turn as soon a 


more agreeable object. 


poss ible to some 
We hasten, therefore, to change 
the scene to the drawing room of a noble and a prosper- 


ous man in London—namely, no less a personage than 


the celebrated John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby, lord privy seal, and at this moment one of 
the most influential ministers in the cabinet councils of 
his royal mistress. 

Buckingham House, which, as every one 
just been removed to raise on its foundations the present 
new palace of Pimlico, was then in all its glory, and was 


knows, has 


in its time, indeed, a inansion of first rate celebrity. In 
an apartment looking to the rear, over those pretty wil- 
dernesses and Dutch parterres which the duke himself has 
so luxuriantly described, we find him seated on a settee, 
earnestly occupied in the perusal of a long and closely 
written letter. Around the room various small articles 


of dress and embroidery | 





sattered among the tables, 


or hung upon pegs by the cabinets, showed that the pre- 
sent apartment was usually in the occupation of a lady; 
and a comely demure female, busily engaged at her| 
needle, and seated respectfully behind the duke, showed] 


by whom the boudoir might m 


In short, the duke, a 
a careless half-hour in the apartment of 
whose mother, Mrs. 


be claimed. 
, had chosen to idle 


st naturally 


s was his wont 





his fair and 
Herbert, 
so intense that 
at Buckingham 


favourite natural child, 
having recently died, her grief became 
the duchess consented to her residing 
Ilouse. 

« A stranger may soon be expected here, and that for 





some weeks’ sojourn, Hebe,” said his grace, looking 





belong to the same sex with such a demon as this Lady | baron was observed to wear a countenance of deep and 
Dilion doubtless must be. How the treacherous woman | impatient anxiety. 
can lay her head upon her pillow after this foul deed is! It is a strange peculiarity in human natute that at no 
more than Tean yet make out, froin any little knowledge | time is a man so apt to think with longing of the blessings 
that I have of that strange compound called human | of marriage and female sympathy than at the very moment 
nature.” ; when he is ruined, and destitute of the means of support- 
“Very likely, simple heart,” said the experienced ing even himself, Dispute this who may, the baron never 
duke; “but human nature is abroad page that it is diffi- | had felt the true value and need of a woman’s society, 
cult to read ; it is a deep pool that can ill be seen to the | Until one evening, in his own country, after he had been 
bottom: it isa great school where there is much to be/| driven from the well-known walls of Courtstown Castle. 
taught; a wide stream that has many turnings; or it is ‘Then his utter loneliness came fully upon him; then he 
a blatant beast, constantly deceiving itself, that constantly first felt himself an _unregarded atom, floating on the 
gets upon change and circumstance the very sin it troubled waters of existence ; and he carried this feeling, 
bitterly denounces in others. "T'is well the baron has in | deepening within his bosom, and growing into an aching 
his nature a good defensive widowed peculiarity—that of the heart, through the flaunting streets of the metro- 
is, a sort of distaste, or distance—to the generaliry of your polis ot his country, and now amongst the more formal 
sex, which will be likely to incline him to a prudent re- | Crowds of Westminster Hall. 
pulsion of your female curiosity, else, truly, I should fear | It was in this mood that he entered Buckingham 
the effects of this sudden interest you take concerning | House, and first set eyes upon the fascinating Hebe. He 
him.” ; had not been a few hours in her company until he found 
« A distaste at our sex ? Is that really the case, your) her presence affect him as he never had before been af- 
grace ?” said Hebe, with animation ; for the duke, with | fected by woman; and he longed to exchange in words 
the usual thoughtlessness of the world, did not perceive with her a sympathy that from the first moment of their 
that he himself was taking the most effectual means of | meeting both seemed to have felt. 
exciting that interest. | ‘This was, for a time, far from easily effected in the 
« And he reported to be so handsome 7” continued the | midst of the stately formalities of a family like that of the 
lady. “Strange, if true! But, perhaps,” she added, Duke of Buckingham’s, particularly from the peculiar 
playfully, «the baron has never yet been put fairly to the | Position In that great house of the silent and humble na- 
rial? ; jtural child of its lord. It seems to be the nature of ge- 
«“ T hope he shall never be put to it in my house,” said |nerosity to settle itself down with most strength, or 
the duke, bending his brows frowningly at this freedom, |@t least to be most indulged and coveted, in bosoms per- 
“ When the baron comes, Hebe, you'll do him the civili- | mitted the least ability to perform its high deeds, or enjoy 
ties due toa kinsman of mine; but do them discreetly, and |!t8 luxuries, From the moment the baron understood 
at a nun-like distanee,—at least until we see how fortune | the position of Hebe—living there by the suffrage of the 
shapes his affairs,—else my strong displeasure may be haughty duchess, and looked upon as an alien intruder 
looked for, lo his prudence and honour, however, | ani by her and her ladies, —forgetting his own accumulated 
elad Lean commit more trust than to the thoughtless |¢ares, he sought every opportunity of testifying for her 
curiosity and contradictory waywardness of a woman,{2 generous respect. Sympathy begets gratitude, and 
which ever breedeth mischief in families.” their respective situations peculiarly called it forth; and 
Saying this, the duke rese, and giving his daughter! gratitude in such circumstances is not far from love: and 
his finger, with his usual stateliness, left the apartment. thus, when unexpected difficulties beset his proceedings, 
= the “ law’s delay” harassed his spirit, he found no 
seer j one to whom he could impart his anxieties, who took so 
CHAPTER IV. pure an interest in them as Hebe of the palace; and his 
It was on a dull and gusty morning, lowering and un- ‘fears found a new solace, and his hopes a new vigour, from 
certain, like his own prospects, that the Baron of Courts- | being entrusted to her friendly bosom. 
town put his foot in a boat that tossed and tumbled in| But the opportunities for these confidential communi- 
the hay of Dublin, to proceed to the proud city of London, cations were obtained with difficulty, and had to be 
in England. He felt that it was like setting forth to a) managed with stealth,—for both knew exceedingly well 
new world, where all he had or hoped was at stake, and the temper of the duke ; but this only made the interviews 
where he, as the last representative of his house and|more precious, until, with the usual self-deeeption of 
name, was to be made or unmade for ever. As he sailed | lovers, they imagined they could not exist without them ; 
away from the shores of his beloved Ireland, the very | and, in short, they believed that now it was impossible 
bay around him he thought looked weeping and senti-|for them to live separate. Every day and every hour 
mental; but though the sky had in general a wild and| fanned these sécret sentiments, So new a thing was 
gloomy expression, there occasionally broke through it/1eal love to the baron’s heart that it obtained over him 
such gleams of sunshine as changed the whole face of |now the most entire, the most uncontrolled mastery, 
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until law, and its dry logic, and hard words, and long 
pleadings, were forgotten in the pretty intoxications of 


woman's regard, and banished voluntarily from his ha-| 


rassed thoughts for the soft smile and secret whisper of 
Hebe Herbert. 


As the baron’s heart was lightened by the pleasures 


of ailection his spirits began to rise at his own prospects, 


and already he saw himself in fancy living again in opu- 


lence at Courtstown Castle, and walking the pleasant 


groves of Tullaroan with his beloved Hebe as his happy | 
But the process of his law-suit was tedious, | Queen’s Park,—who heard, by watchful cunning, your 


companion. 
and the trial long in coming on, while love was impa- 
tient, and would take every thing for granted. A priest 
of theie common faith became the depositary of their se- 
cret ; and Hebe and the baron were privately married. 


It was little now that the baron cared for the Duke of 


Buckingham’s grand dinners, and the stately formalities 
of aristocratic society. Love, secret, precious, and heart- 
felt love, reveled in his heart, and intoxicated his fancy, 
like a new joy of which he before had no conception. 
Even his legal friend Phipps,* who had hitherto shared 
much of his time, and who was deep in the confidence 
of the duke, his patron, began in some degree to be 
avoided ; and Hebe occupied all his thoughts,—for her 
society was his only enjoyment. 

The trial now drew on, and all things in his case 
seemed highly promising. ‘he day arrived for its first 

agitation in court, and the arguments of lawyers in a 
short time disposed of the preliminary points of the case. 
But a strange man from Ireland began now to be noticed 
about Buckingham Palace by the waiting baron, or, rather, 
by the anxious eyes of his Hebe; and both, as the case 
approached to a termination, became infected with an 
involuntary and ominous nervousness. 

There was one strong point in the baron’s cause in- 
volving, in fact, the marrow of its pith and value, and 
appealing upon principles of pure equity to the highest 
court in the land, which was wholly to be made by the 
duke in person. The morning arrived, and the baron, 
now a married man, and with all a husband’s cares 
pressing on his mind, entered the house of lords with a 
beating heart. He had not yét taken his seat, when he 
found, to his terror and alarm, the duke had not arrived ; 
nor had he, as he now learned, been at Buckingham 
House the preceding night. ‘Their lordships waited tor 
some time; but the trial must proceed. It did proceed ; 
but the baron sat in intense agony, counting the mo- 
ments and watching the entrance; for the duke, with all 
that had been concocted in his favour, never, to the last, 
made his appearance. ‘The lawyers looked at each other, 
and then at him, while large drops of cold perspiration 
clustered upon his brow, aud a leadening weight of 
something indescribable began to gather upon his heart. 
The trial was soon finished; and what the judgment 
would be was easily anticipated. ‘The baron rushed out 
of Westminster Hall in a state of despair, and ran, with- 
out knowing whither, in the direction towards Bucking- 
ham house. In the middle of James’s Park he was 
stopped by an individual, who, catching him in his speed, 
held him forcibly. ‘The two stood for a moment and 
stared at each other: it was his friend Phipps, who gazed 
at him without speaking, as if his breast was full of some 
terrible communication. 

“ What is this you have done, baron?” he at length 
said. “ What ruin is this you have brought upon your- 
self—upon more than yourself! upon many more than 
I need at present name. Baron, prepare now for the 
unhappy future ; make your confessions, and gather your 
resolves,—for now you are a ruined man.” 

«Tell me what it is,’ gasped the unhappy baron ; 
“tell me, for Heaven’s sake, what is the worst.” 

“ Your own conscience will tell you, Mr. Grace,” said 
Phipps, coolly. « Have you not violated the hospitality 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, and destroved the 
confidence of your best friend? Have you not broken 
your own honour and tarnished his, by carrying on a 
elandestine and disgraceful amour under his own roof, 
and contrary to his express will and intentions? Have 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN. 


with the paltry art of an erring schoolboy?) ‘Think you 
that you dwell in the world without its eyes being upon 
you? And have you lived till this time of day without 
' knowing that you have enemies, as most men have— 
| treacherous enemies, who live upon and rejoice at human 


4 
| 


human infirmity ? Have you not, Baron of Courtstown, 
had spies around you,—spies from Ireland, and from 
| Lady Dillon herself, who watched you trom the backstairs 


| - . ° 
of Buckingham Palace to your privatest walks in the 


most secret whisper, and were privy almost to your 
dearest embrace with the unthinking and romantic Lady 
Herbert?) ‘Thus, waiting the moment when their tale 
would take surest eflect against you,—reserving it even 
until last night, when the duke was preparing his papers 
for the advocacy of your cause, they sought an interview 
with his grace; they found him on the instant, with all 
the readiness that men find the means of working instant 
evil; and, with a face of horror at the deed, and in lan- 
guage garnished with eloquent provocation, disclosed all 
to him regarding you and Miss Hebe, giving cvery cir- 
cumstance with studied aggravation; and, to make the 
matter quite intolerable, withholding even the palliation 
of your private marriage, of which only I have been pri- 
vately informed, and representing you as a crafty and 
gloating libertine, abusing his house to a purpose I shall 
not name, and seducing his daughter to infamy and 
ruin. ‘he moment his grace heard these things, order- 
ing his carriage, he set off for Richmond, abandoning 
you, as he said, to your deserved fate; and he vows he 
wil never see you or his daughter more.” 

The baron was a brave man, and proud of spirit; but 
this misfortune came upon him with such a shock that 
his strength left him,—his knees smote against cach other, 
and he was obliged to support himself against a tree in 
the beaten walks of the park. 

“ Mr. Phipps,” he said, at length, “can even the par- 
tiality of friendship find no excuse for me in this dilem- 
ma? Have you lived to this time without ever knowing 
the power of. s 

«“ Of what ?” said the other, almost fiercely. « Would 
you name to me the silly word love! as a reason for the 





thing of fools, the babbling theme of crazy poets, the 
rankness of the fancy; yet the constant destroyer of 
man’s peace and virtue, and the wide disseminator of 


every variety of misery. Isn’t the whole world full of | 
the sorrows of which this foolish passion and its adjuncts | 
are the cause? Is there one thrillof joy begotten of dan- | 


heilbes 
pangs, nameless as they are endless, and peisoning the | 
very sources of a bitter life? And you, baron, must give 
way to it, too, like a sickly girl, at the moment when the 


upholder of its honours! And you must be swimming | 


worldly affairs required a cool head and a clear intellect 
to baffle the machinations of your crafty enemies" 


vears to come, by eagerly snatching at a single pulsation 


row for yourself, you must involve with you a young and 
inexperienced heart to increase your cares, until you 
shall be unable to support them, and add a thousand bit 
ternesses to your misery. 
man! no wonder the world has deserted you, and will | 


Your own offspring, begotten in reckless | 


desert you. 


| 


curse the infatuated author of their being! Go, Mr. |« 





you not inveigled the affections of an inexperienced girl, 
while your own prospects were in a state of the greatest 
uncertainty ? And thought you to have concealed all this 





* This is not a name likely to please the lovers of ro- 
mance; but, as it is historically the true one, we choose 
to retajn it. 








Grace; but you need not go to Buckingham House ;| 
you will find it closed against you,and your wife, turned | ¢ 


folly, and calculate to a nicety the ruinous chances of 





“1 may as well do that same,” said his friend carelessly, 
“as there’s nothing remains that I ean do for you now. 
| Besides, it is quite proper that you should have a fore- 
taste of what the world will do with you; for it con- 
spires, as you know, unanimously conspires, as it ought, 
against every one who is not his own friend. Nay, you 
need not speak ; for if I saw any good in edging in a 
word for you with the duke, I would. But, although it 
| Were not too late, you know the nicety with which his 
jgrace has ever stood upon his honour, and the high sense 


jhe has of every sort of propriety ; and you cannot expect 
ine to risk his patronage to myself for the sake of one 
who has displeased him so grievously ?” 

“ Well, sir; what I have done J have done,” said the 
baron, proudly ; “« and I will stand by it in weal or wo, 
whatever may come.” ° 

The two ci-devant friends wrung each other by the 
hand; and parting, with silent meaning in their looks, 
the baron took the road to the street he had been directed 
to, among the mean buildings in Westminster. 

The scene that occurred there we need not describe. 
It was one of those wherein the human heart exhibits 
its begun resolution in circumstances where resolution 
is only the forerunner of despair, and where love, in the 
end, vainly endeavours to bear up against privations 
which ar@ fatal to its very nature and its existence. A 
few days more after the sentence of the house of lords 
had passed found the baron and his young wife in a 





small vessel, tossed about in the Irish Channel, sick, and 
oppressed in mind, longing for the distant harbour of 
Watertord, in Ireland. 
esas 
CHAPTER V. 

Our story is now nearly at a close, and can have little 
further to recommend it to the easy-minded and the idle; 
for, besides that misfortune naturally hides itself in ob- 





actions of a man, or as suflered to interfere with the great | hope. 
business of life? Would you, a man of thirty, plead for lespecially in the fragile person of a woman; and at the 
a moment the excuse of a romantic miss? Love, indeed !| time we speak of we find the baron, and what remained 


Can you dare to name to me such a thing !—the eH 


’ - ‘ } 
world set its expectations upon you, and your own family ja 
looked up to you as the conservator of its rights and the | signed countenance of the sick. 


in the intoxication of a delusion, and dandling on the | said faintly. 
Delilah-lap of effeminacy at the moment when your | Grace, or you might say a few words to me before I die.” 


of fortune, but must make sure of misery for trackless |g 


of joy ; and, not contented with taking on the risk of sor-|them to himself,” said the dying ; * for 
never made for the unfortunate to live in, and that we 
; 
-!out of it, tired cf its troubl 
No wonder you are a ruined |e’er had in this world I have had, Baron Grace, in your 


scurity, there is small pleasure in watching the gradual 
breaking of the heart. 

Years had passed over to the baron and his wife in 
harassment and struggle,—for it is wonderful what the 
human strength will bear, and what a strange infatuation 
the pursuit of love has to add to the fitful delusions of 
But the mind and the body will at last give way, 


of his wife, buried in the seclusion of an humble cottage 
in the sequestered valley of Glenbrennach, among the 
Walsh mountains, in the southern extremity of the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny. 

It was a sad sight to look within that lonely cottage, 
On a broken backed-chair beside a low curtainless bed 


sat the tall ruin of a handsome man,—his one band 


gerous passion but becomes the sure mother of a thousand | covering his eyes, and the other touching the pulse of a 


thin bleached arm that belonged to the outstretched pa- 
tient that lav beside him. 

« How is it with you now, Hebe?” he said, casting an 
nxious eye from under his fingers at the wan and re- 


“It’s not long for the living I am this moment,” she 


“ You're silent and sad o’er me, Baron 


“ How can I be but sad at this dismal hour, Hebe,” he 


Like | said, sorrowfully, when the bright lamp that lighted me 
the great millions of the world’s wretched, who begin life | through all my troubles is going out at my side, and not 
in improvidence and end it in the parish coffin, you could | @ child in the house to call me broken-hearted father, and 


not wait until you knew the result of the fickle shapings | to weep with me for your dear self, when your spirit has 


rone to beatific rest?” 
‘ he Lord took 


this world was 


«T'was happy for our little ones that t 


iave known well for seven weary years. I am now going 
but what little pleasure I 


‘ompany.”’ 


“ Hebe, you'll break my heart outright, speaking 


ness, born in poverty, and brought up in want, shall} thus,” he said; “ and you, knowing that [ have been your 
leath, by bringing upon you this | 


overty and ruin.” 
“ You have loved me through every thing, and that’s 


nough for me,” said the sick woman, resignedly. « Oh, 


out of doors by order of an indignant parent, will be found baron, dear husband! let not your heart break in this 


already in an obscure Jodging in Westminster.” 


|} manner. 


Poverty is a sore thing, and the world’s blame 


« And will you leave me that way, Mr. Phipps ?” said |is sorer, I have borne them both with a good heart, and 
the baron,—“ deserting me in my hour of wrack and of|T would have begged my bread reund it with them that 


trouble ?” 





loved me as you have done; but now 


ve’re brought low 
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—low, and the world’s life is ended with me, and my |to die the death of a penitent, after sins like this! Hold! 


sweet children are already in their graves in ‘Tullaroan, 
and my own hour is just upon me. Baron—husband ! 
weep not so bitterly ; you have done your best for me, 
and more youcannot. Oh, I could like if the priest that 
married us in those happy days when we lived and loved 
so in the great house of Buckingham were here to say 
the prayer over me when [I am dead. Draw near me, 
John Grace, and kiss my poor cheek for the last time. 
For love we've suflered, and in love we shall die!” 

He had scarcely strength left to bend over ber, and 
touch with his lips her pale cheek. The last wringing 
of the heart was dreadful, as they wept in silence, and 
he watched the breath going out of her body! No priest 
was and the 
broken hearted baron had sat near her a whole day alone 


in the house of death before any one came to tear him 


near them—no neighbour—no friend ; 


from the corpse of his Hebe. 

A great concourse came to attend her funeral; and, 
strange to say, the priest who married them, unknown, 
and unsent for, appeared, as they were taking the body 
to the tomb, and said an allecting prayer over her cold 
remains. 

But there was something strange happened after the 
funeral; for, though the gentry came forward with mans 
kind invitations and offers of service to the ugfortunate 
baron, he went forth somewhere, disconsolate and alone; 
but where he betook himself to, or what became of him, 
was never known,—for no one ever saw or heard of him 
more, 

But though all was over, the impressive circumstance 
of the baron’s fate was by no means forgotten in Grace’s 
country, and the people said that something would be 
seen to happen to the wicked Lady Dillon before she was 
suffered to leave the world. 
be, however, no one who predicted it could pretend to 


How or when this was to 


say,—for it remained among the inscrutable mysteries of 


coming Providence, 
. . * . . . 

Some years after this—to follow the history which 
tradition has preserved—the bell of a monastery in south- 
ern France was hastily pulled one evening; and, upon 
the wicket being opened, a rustic appeared with a mes- 
sage from the neighbouring convent, saying that one of 
the sisters was in her last agonies; and the immediate! 
attendance of a priest was required to shrive her, and | THE RED RIVER, 
hear her dying confession. } 

“ What sister is it!’ enquired the superior; “ for we | 
have known all that have lived in the convent for many | 
years, and none, except the stranger, seemed likely soon | 
to be called to their last account.” 

“Tt is the stranger lady herself, that came over the 
sea,’ said the messenger, “* and a sad state she seems to 
bein. 
the world: hasten, holy brothers, that the uneasy peni- 
tent may unburden her soul.” j 

Another foreigner friar, of unusual sanctity, was in- 
stantly pitched upon to follow te the convent; and there 
his pious feelings received a terrible shock. A woman 
considerably past the prime of life lay dying indeed; but 
not as the sisters of St. Bridget used to die,—it was 
writhing ; she was in the agonies of a terrible remorse. 

He knelt by her couch, and put his head near to her, 
to hear her confession. His ear caught sounds that 
made him start to his feet, and he fixed his eyes 
upon her worn and haggard “ Hea-| 
vens, lady! he exclaimed, “ where be you from? These 
are not the tones of a French woman, but the accents of 
my own country of Ireland.” | 

The woman smiled faintly, but her brow blackened 
again into sullen distrust. “ Shrive me, holy man,” she 
Hear me 
The people 


Many years of wickedness she must have lived in 


countenance, 


said, impatiently —* shrive me without delay ! 
quick, while I unburden my wicked bosom. 
of my own country hated ine, and drove me from my 
home. I have foregone my name for many a year; but 
—nay, start not holy man, whoever you are,—I am, in- 
deed, the bad Lady Dillon!” 


he man stood aghast, as if gazing on a demon. 
«And are you,” he said, «that vile woman who proved 
the ruin and annihilation of the barons of Courtstown.— 
the constant friends of the poor of our beloved country, 
and the lenefactors to our blessed church for hundreds 
of years?) And was it you indeed that was the breaking 
of the hearts of the fair and happy couple that I married 
at the holy altar in London? Woman! do you expect, 
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‘do not speak ! I dare not shrive you,—I cannot pray for 
you! ‘Lhere are sins that cry for vengeance to the ears 
of Heaven! Wretch! are not the unhappy Baron of 
Courtstown and his broken-hearted wife alieady in their 
graves!” 


“ Priest, do your duty!” gasped the lady. “TI have 


not whether your motive was to give me pleasure, or to 
inflict a salutary discipline. If the latter, should you 
take the trouble to read this, I shall have my revenge, 
In any view, I cannot doubt that it originated in a be- 
nevolent wish in some way to confer a benefit. I am 
now seated to give you a sketch of my mode of perform- 
ing that promise. I spin this long yarn with the more 


wealth still that I will leave to the church for my sinful| confidence, being aware that you cannot but take an 


soul.”’ 

“The church spurns you, and grace is denied you, 
unhappy mortal!” said the priest; “ and the flames of 
the damned are yawning for you! Ask me not for mercy, 
murderer, ay, murderer of John Shettield’s child! The 
oil of unction would blister my fingers, if I attempted to 
lay it upon that sinful brow. Perish, wretch! perish in 
the gnawings of remorse; for sins like these are not to 
be forgiven in this world or the next! I leave thee, 
woman, in thy sins; know that mercy and the church 
equally abandon thee!” 

Carried away by his feelings, the priest rushed from 
her cell, leaving her in the agonies of hopel.ss despair, 
and ran to his monastery as if from the presence of a 
fiend. His tale was heard with consternation; but 
mercy was not utterly denied to any sinner, and he and 
another were despatetfed back to the convent. But it 
was now too late ; when they arrived again Lady Dillon 
was a corpse. 

The body, as directed, was carried back to Treland, 
and buried privately in the family vault. But it was 
well known that she died unconfessed and unforgiven ; 
and while the barony of Courtstown became extinct, 
and “ts estates passed to strangers, and its heirs and 
honours passed away into a moral reflection, the country 
people, to this day, say that, when the moon rises at 
night amid unusual storms, the sheeted spectre of the 
wicked Lady Dillon is heard screaming amidst the 
ruins of Courtstown Castle, or seen flitting among the 
tombstones of the chapel of Tullaroan. 





Pourial of the Rev. Tincthy Flint, 


FROM 


TO THE 
OUACHITTA OR WASHITA, IN LOUISIANA, 


1x 1835. 


It will be recollected that Mr. Flint favoured the pub- 
lic some years since with a very interesting volume of 
his « Recollections of the Valley of the Mississippi,” 
displaying powers of description that called forth the 
encomiums of both American and British reviewers. 
In the following letter or report to a friend in Philadel- 
phia, intended, as will be seen, merely for his private 
information and amusement, the reader will recognise 
the same graphic pen depicting new scenes with which 
the writer has lately become acquainted, by establishing 
himself as a cotton planter within the Maison Rouge 
Grant, lying about 60 miles northwest from Natchez, in 
latitude between 32 and 33 north. 

In the following original sketch with which we have 
been favoured for publication, the author describes scenes 
which came under his own observation, and we may 
therefore receive it as accurate in all its particulars; we 
are sure it will be an acceptable treat to a large body of 
American readers, 


Alexandria, Louisiana, April 21, 1835. 
Dear Sir,—You remember the promise you exacted 
from me last summer, in Philadelphia, to visit the Mai- 
son Rouge Grant, on the Quachitta. You see I adopt 


interest in reading surveys, however inadequate, of a 
region so extensive, so fertile, so identified with your 
name, as its possessor ; into the alluvial swamps of which, 
in your bygone days, you too have plunged. The 
Ouachiita is a beautiful river, of interesting character 
and capabilities; and, although unknown to song, clas- 
sical in forest narrative and tradition, as having been the 
locale of the pastoral experiments of the Marquess Maison 
Rouge and the Baron de Bastrop, as well as many other 
adventurers, Spanish, French and American; not to 
mention its relation to American history, as the point 
where Aaron Burr masked his ultimate plans of ambition 
and conquest. I wish to seize some of its present fresh 
and forest features, before it shali all be disenchanted by 
being transformed into a counting-room flower-garden or 
cotton plantations. I will even hope that this sketch 
will awaken pleasant reminiscences of your own exten- 
sive journeys and stirring incidents in these remote cen- 
tral forests. You may, therefore, christen this prelude 
to my Ouachitta trip a preface or an apology, at your 
choice, 

I was the better prepared for a comparative survey of 
the country on the Ouachitta, by having returned im- 
mediately before my journey there, from an excursion 
to the Avoyelles prairie, and the immense prairie-plains 
of Opelousas. On the twenty-fourth of March, accom- 
panied by my son and William Vorhees, Esq., I com- 
menced my journey for a survey of your grant. We 
started on horseback, crossed Red River at Alexandria, 
and entered the wide belt of pine forest that stretches 
the whole distance between the two great streams. The 
sky was deeply overcast, and there was a brisk south- 
western breeze. Of course we had in the greatest per- 
fection through the day the swell and lulling of the wind 
among the tassels of the long-leaved pine, prolonged in 
the lofty umbrella summits from distance to distance, 
until the sound faded away, like the distant dash of the 
sea. ‘This deep, rustling forest noise, so powerful in its 
influence upon every contemplative spirit, tends, it seems 
to me, more than any other of the voices of nature, to 
raise the soul « to solemn thought and heavenly musing.” 
Generally at some distance in the rear of my young as- 
sociates, [ paused often to listen to this breezy anthem 
swelling and dying away in the distance, and the thoughts 
and events of other years often came over my memory. 
On the way to Big Creek, we cross the Flacon, a beau- 
tiful little stream ; and within three or four miles of that 
creek, Clear Creek, a still more beautiful one. The 
general impression is, that all the little streams of the 
south are turbid and discoloured. So far from it, this 
is one of the most perfectly limpid brooks in the world. 
It is perennial and unvarving, fed by spring fountains, 
which run down deep hollows shaded by vines, flower- 
ing shrubs and beeches; is as clear as light, running 
over sands as white as snow, and with just enough of 
meander and murmur to be one of Bryant’s complaining 
brooks. Noble beeches impervious to the sun’s rays, 
sustain the coolness of the water. It is a sort of forest 
inn, a regular halting place for refreshment. Remote as 
it seems from the haunts of men, the beeches are all 
scored with the names of travellers, who have here re- 
posed in the shade, fanned their foreheads, and mixed 
the pure element with their claret. There were the 
names of the young, buoyant and fair, land speculators, 
sportsmen, gamblers and invalids, going to Big Creek to 
repair their exhausted constitutions. It was a painful 
chronicle to spell out. More than half those I had 
known ten years since, whose names were here recorded, 
had already preceded me to the eternal land. 

Fifteen miles on the way from Red River to Ouachitta 
we pass Big Creek, affording the most delightful angling 
and the greatest supply of fine fish of any stream I have 
seen. I believe you have read a work of mine, entitled 
“ Recollections of the last ten years,” &c., where the 
pleasures I experienced of fishing in this stream are re- 
corded. It was then a place of famous resort, for the 





the good old French orthography of that river. I know 


inhabitants of Alexandria and the planters in the vicin- 
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age, as a summer retreat during the sultry and sickly | 
months. 
or thirty in number, where my family passed two plea- 
sant summers. After the lapse of ten years, I revisited 
again this deserted villege in the depths of the pine 
forest. Other places have become fashionable. Many 
of the former residents are distributed in the pine woods 
nearer town; and the remembrance of many friends, 
who shared our abode and fishing with us at that dis- 
tance of time, and who are now no more, was called 
vividly to mind by the view of this lonely place now hali 
in ruins. 


A little more than a leazue furth®r on, we crossed | 


Little River, so called, perhaps, ué lucus a non lucendo, | 


because it is quite a broad, deep stream, indeed to my | places that the American lever of politics is applied with | severe thunder-storm and a deluge of rain. 


eye scarcely less than the Ouachitta. Its whole course | 
is through the universal pine forest. It is formed some 


fifty miles above the ferry, where we crossed it, by the | 
/same pine forest; though, as we neared the Ouachitta, 


junction of the Dugdemony and Castor, streams having 
long courses-in the pine forest. From the junction it) 
becomes a broad, deep stream, capable of steamboat navi- | 
gation all the way to its union with the Onachitta, which | 
it enters after passing through Catahoola Lake. On the 
bottoms of the two streams that form Little River, is a! 
considerable settlement called New Kentucky. It is re-! 
markable that these branches should be skirted with rich, | 
black lands, with large cane; and that below the junction, | 
Little River should have a wide alluvion singular for its | 
sterility, being little more than a dead swamp or a moving | 
sand incapable of the humblest degree of cultivation. | 
But it abounds in the finest fish, and in inexhaustible | 
supplies of timber. Nothing can be more dreary and! 
Jonely than the landscape of this stream. Turkey buz- 
zards and other outlandish fowls with their long necks) 
and wings are seen wheeling their lonely flight along the | 
forest curves of this wide and desolate river. One cir-! 
cumstance only in the alluvial forest fixed my attention, | 
Here I noted the first white birches I had seen west of| 
Lake Erie. This tree, with its white rind and pensile| 
branches, grows abundantly in the place where I was 
born, and was the tree the first and most distinctly | 
marked in my memory. Here, for the first time since [| 
have resided in the southwest, I saw again my native, 
tree,no ways different from that, except that the filaments | 
had a sort of quarteroon or copper tinge, as though a) 
little tanned by the ardours of this climate. After cross-_ 
ing Little River, it continues the same unvarying univer-| 
sal pine forest quite to the Ouachitta. I have extensively 
surveyed the forests of the north, of the lakes and the 
west. I have seen the pine woods of New England, the 
Alleghany, the southern Atlantic country, the mine coun- 
try of Missouri and of the Floridas. I have traveled 
through the pine forests above Natchitoches, and between 
Bayou Beuf and Opelousas. But this grand and im- 
pressive forest is unique and alone in my remembrance. 
I have seen nothing equal or to compare with it. Mil- 
lions of straight and magnificent stems, from seventy to| 
a hundred feet clear shaft, terminate in umbrella tops, 
whose deep and sombre verdure contrasts strikingly with 
the azure of the sky. Not ashrub, not a bush, nothing 
but grass and flowers is seen beneath this roof of verdure | 
gently waving in the upper air. The openness of the 
woods is such as to allow the rider on horseback, or even 
in a carriage, to select his own road. Indeed the ap- 
pearance is of trees planted out for a park; and deer, of 
which we saw more than one herd, may be descried 
bounding away over the undulating slopes for more than 
a league. It is hazarding little to say, that all the navies 
in the world might be masted between these rivers, and | 
still leave a thick forest. The ceaseless rustle of the, 
breeze along the wide extent of this roof, swinging like | 
the oscillations of a pendulum, breezing and sinking on! 
the ear, is best imagined by the shifting hues of a field| 
of wheat in flower, when played upon by the vernal | 
winds, I know not whether the sensations arising from | 
journeying a great distance in such a forest, are peculiar | 
to my temperament; nor do I remember whether you} 
traveled the same route on your way to Ouachitta. It is| 
a mental problem, which will not soon be solved, and it} 
would only gratify my curiosity to know if you, if my | 
young companions, nurtured in pursuits so unlike aes 
experienced similar trains of thought and feeling in pass- 
ing this grand park of nature’s formation. 

We passed the first night of our journey at a house 
about equidistant between Red River and Ouachitta. 





' where found on the waters of the southwest. 
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The accommodations, though rough and primitive, and 


obliging. In the central forest, with the straight stems 
and the deep verdure every where in view, this abode 
seems as lonely as Crusoe’s island. Yet our landlord 
entertained us with the local politics of his neighbour- 
hood. We found that political aspirants from our village 
had found their way here before us; and we were not 


'a little amused with the history of their manceuvring, 


bringing to light combinations for political effect not 


' dreamed of in cities, nor even in the centre of the parish, | 
|and appropriate only to positions where, it might be pre-| 


sumed, they might be formed and developed without 
coming to light in any other place. In fact, it isin such 


effect; for a well woven lie is almost sure to work its 
intended results before it can be detected. 
On the second morning we were still traversing the 


its character was somewhat different. The trees were 
more sparse and of larger dimensions. ‘The ridges were 
of greater extent and elevation, and the sandstone for- 
mation became visible in ledges ef fine building stone 
crowning their summits. Some of the more considerable 
branches showed bottoms covered with a heavy growth 
of cane. 
ter, who has fixed himself here in the forests, and 
preaches to the pine woods congregations in his vicinity ; 
that is to say, within twenty or thirty miles. It was 
cheering, after riding through such a wide belt of mo- 
notonous verdure, to see bis house surrounded by a fine 
and thrifty young orchard, and beyond it a tract of rich 
alluvial cotton land. The soil of the pine woods was 
seen to be of a more fertile character than that we had 
passed through, interspersed with a rich growth of tim- 
ber clambered by long grape vines, the infallible indexes 
of a better soil. ‘The northern declivities of the slopes 
were covered with what is called switch cane. As a 
specimen of the pines, we measured one, which, at six 
feet from the ground, gave a circumference of fifteen and 
a half feet, and a shaft and elevation in proportion. 

Thence to the river the surface has a gradual slope to 
a belt of hard clay svil, chiefly timbered with oak, which 
skirts the Ouachitta to the distance of a league, and termi- 
nates in a bluff, at the foot of which the river rolls. This 
bluff is almost perpendicular, singularly uniform, and in 
many places three hundred feet high. The road from Cata- 
hoola, now called Harrisonburg, to Monroe, is as smooth 
and as uniform as a turnpike; and the distances, at in- 
tervals of a mile, are regularly marked by lettered pine 
blocks; and running directly on the margin of this sin- 
gular bluff, commands a boundless view of the alluvial 
swamps between the Ouachitta and the Mississippi, the 
horizon terminating at the blue hills in the vicinity of 
Natchez. It is exactly the misty outline seen from the 
Alleghanies or the Green mountains. 

The south shore of Ouachitta has a very narrow allu- 
vial belt, the river often sweeping the base of the pine 
hills; nor is there any place between the point, where 
we first come in view of it, and that opposite Monroe, 
that is to say, a distance of forty miles, where there is 
depth enough of bottom for a cotton plantation. There 
are sometimes extents of fifty or sixty acres of rich land 
in a body, often interrupted by what are called cypress 
brakes, full of cypress trees of magnificent dimensions. 
And I remark, in passing, that the cypress of the Oua- 
chitta is of the largest size, and the finest timber any 
A steam 
saw-mill at the mouth of Red river is supplied with 
cypress trees rafted from the Ecor Fabre of this stream, 
a distance by the meanders of three or four hundred 
miles. 


Bayley’s, a tavern where you have stopped, is inter- | 


mediate between Harrisonburg and Monroe, and is a 
noted stopping place on the Ouachitta. The situation 
is lonely but beautiful. A small prairie spreads just 
above his house, which is at no great distance from the 
bluff, at the foot of which, in the alluvion, he cultivates 
his fields. He has an orchard, in which he raises fine 
pears and a peculiar species of apple, called dwarf or 
hedge apple. He has a pretty garden, good barns and 
stables, buildings at once so necessary and so uncommon 
in Louisiana. The comparative comfort of his establish- 


One such we saw near the house of a minis-| 
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of the pine woods in general. Here we found good 


The houses were still standing, some twenty | the buildings of logs, were comfortable, and the people! beds, plenty of plain farmer’s fare, and ten or eleven fine 


looking healthy children, of whose singular exemption 
j from disease Mr. Bayley gave us a convincing proof, that 
| hone of them had taken a dose of medicine. Though 
apparently of patriarchal longevity, he told us, with visi- 
| ble pride, in proof of his green old age, that he contrived 
ito add an annual accession to the number of his babies. 
| He is a living chronicle of the incidents of the country 
almost from its first settlement. 
The traveling from Red River had thus far been dry 
and excellent; but this was to last no farther. The 
| southwestern winds, which had prevailed for some days, 
jduring the night we spent at his house terminated in a 
The sky for 
some hours was in a blaze with the lightning, the marks 
of which were sufficiently visible next morning in the 
jtifted pines and the torrents of water tumbling down the 
| bluffs, 
| We had been traveling on your grant, as you are 
| well aware, something more than a league befure arriv- 
jing at Bayley’s. As our object was a thorough explo- 
|ration of that grant, and as the most valuable portion of 
|it commences nearly opposite to this place on the north- 
lern shore, we crossed the river a mile below Bayley’s, 
so as to explore the whole line of the grant from that 
| point upwards, No time could have been more in- 
‘opportune for such a survey. Every place was reek- 
jing. Every slope poured down water; and we were well 
jaware that the opposite bottom was one extended lake. 
|Mr. Bayley was kind enough to accompany us down 
|the bluff to the river. His horse descended the slope of 
the bluff, sliding down the declivity a couple of yards at 
ja slide. 
ltine down the formidable hill, but we essayed the same 
| dangerous sport of sliding down the ereasy surface, and 
l effected it in safety. It was not a regular ferry ; but we 
| raised the usual ferry ery, and soon discovered a boat 
jemerging from the thick forest on the opposite shore. As 
lthe boat neared us I observed that it resembled the 
drawings I had seen of Chinese ferry boats. A strange 
ppaihing man rowed it Chinese fashion, that is, pushing 
instead of pulling the ours. Myself and son entered it, 
both riding large horses, unused to Chinese fashions, and 


It seemed a sufficiently dangerous way of get- 


|not fancying Chinese toppiing beats, they immediately 
| commenced plunging, and our little boat began to take 
jin water. I calculated to be soon exploring the bottom 


|of the river on your grant, at a depth of fifty feet. Our 


| 


jenough to get us safely to shore. 
lon the fertile side of your grant, and exerting our yankee 
| ingenuity in guessing at the qualities of soil two feet 
| under water. 

| Our ferryman, indeed, living on a high Indian mound, 
|had a small field above the overflow. We found him 
and his habitation among the real curiosities of the 
|country. He was a little old Hollander, dressed about 
half in Robinson Crusoe costunre, with his house and 
garden on the summit of a mound, rearing its solitary 


ferryman showed perfect coolness, and was fortunate 
We were soon safe 


| 
lelevation above the vast swamp, and at some miles’ dis- 
| tance from any other dwelling. Flourishing peach and 
| plum trees and a little garden, covered this summit. The 
| cabin had two stories, the under one a sort of lumber 

We ascended the 
| upper one by a ladder, to his parlour and dormitory. 
| Himself, a dog and cat, were the sole tenants. The man, 
| the habitation, every thing in and around it, were such as 
| Walter Scott would have assigned to a wizard. His 
family utensils were horns of strange forms and dimen- 
l sions; his vessels cypress knees; his bellows a long reed, 
with which he blew up the fire blowpipe fashion. His 
dog and cat, his barn and buildings, were all in perfect 
keeping. The strange looking old being was himself, I 
|judged, a fancied adept in astrology; for he showed me 
a Dutch book, which, as well as I could make out his 
| explanation of it, taught the occult science of the stars. 
|He had identified himself with his adopted country in 
lone point—he had caught the rabid appetite for politics, 
which is our national disease. Almost out of the reach 
| of humanity, he was still much concerned in managing his 
| share of settling the nation. There were intrigues going 
lon in his neighbourhood, which he considered danger- 


| ous to the country. He deemed some appointments, 


room, dug in the side of the mound. 


ment makes it a pleasing contrast to the meagre and | which he understood were about being made, as very ill 
scrimped condition of the indolent and reckless dwellers | judged and of disastrous consequences ; and he thought, 
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if the president or governor could know his thoughts |tica,) which 
This |throwing up, in many instances, three or four straight remarked, in the highest and richest parts grouped with 


upon the subject, that they would not take place. 


lone old man, a century ago, would have been in danger |stems from a single buttress at the height of two or three | magnificent pines. 


from superstition \t present he will occupy 


tary swamp unmolested, and some morning of no distant | handsome tree, nearest resembling the sugar maple, but 
day, will be found stiff in his dormitory, resting just jis, as far as I know, useless. 
of the unknown dwellers of the former |usual with all the Louisiana streams, slopes back from 


above the bones 


his soli- | feet from the ground, 


FLINT’S JOURNAL. 


has on this stream the singular habit of! getable soil generally black,“eften shelly, and, as I have 

ae ve 
The sub-soil is of a reddish tinge, 
The gum, when in leaf, is a very | entirely different, however, from that of Red River, in- 
clining more to flesh colour, but reposing like that, at the 
depth of from eight to twelve feet, on a white hard clay, 


The high belt of land, as 
apparently in the process of indurating to slate stone, 


Cultivation renders even the grayish oak soil black, 
and, unlike its effect on the Louisiana lands in general, 
decidedly improves it. The yield and staple of the cot- 
ton equal ours, and the planters here have never experi- 


the river to the swamp. The quality and value of tracts 
are indicated here, as the phrase is, by their running 
storm of the preceding night back well, or otherwise; that is, by their having a wide 
Few have had more striking visible demonstrations |or narrow skirt of high soil between the river and the | 
than mysclf, how rapidly the remotest frontier forests of | overflowed swamp, the approach to which is indicated by enced a failure of a crop either from the worm or storms, 
! a wide belt of switch cane, and sometimes of the high | Add to this that tfe country is decidedly more healthful, 
cane. Extended in every direction through the wide | and the consequent chances of lite and ability to labour, 
alluvion, when I traversed it, brown and leafless, are oc- | and I cannot discover that any district of the state offers 
spot—an island in the swamp—we found it already oc-|casional clusters of pine trees. These strange visitnnts move inducements to planters. 
cupied with the cabin and the field of a squatter. It]of adeep and fertile alluvion are every where in the south, | On the fourth day of our journey, we plunged through 
strikes one with surprise to see these deserts, so remote jas you know, the double index of health and sterility.|a deep swamp on the upper boundary of your grant, 
that one would almost imagine he could claim them by | Long residence in this country has imparted to me the | passed the bridge over the bayou Machoire-a-l’Ours, and 
The western states |same associations with the rest, and it was with diffi- | having rested awhile at the pretty place of Mr. Downes, 
are already comparatively populous. ‘The tide having ‘culty that I could convince myself, by the appearance of soon afterwards came in view of the long and magnifi- 
there found its level, continues to roll on, eddying, dis-|the growth and the soil, as well as the testimony of the cent avenue of young catalpas bounding the road that 
parting, and finding its secret currents into every nook inhabitants, that these trees in this alluvion invariably | passes through Mr. Girod’s plantation. ‘These beautifut 
and valley of the wilderness. ‘The smoke of hearths |clustered most in the most fertile, black, and shelly soil. | trees, as indeed is most of similar ornament in this vici- 
arises, and man with his axe, gun, and human incite- |The size of these trees is enormous. It was the season | nity, are the product of the taste and disinterestedness 
ments to action, is there. It is much to be regretted that | when the trees are ordinarily in half leaf. The weather | of Judge Bry, the opulent and intelligent Genevese 
so great a proportion of the emigrants are of the class of was now gloomy and uncomfortable, the vast gum forest planter residing at the next plantation in the skirts of 
poor, vagrant, and worthless foreigners, the scum of des-|sear and leafless, the ground generally covered with wa- | the village of Monroe. He reared these fine trees m a 
potic governments, unacquainted with our institutions, |ter. The trees of the gum forest were large, straight, | nursery from the seed, in a region where the native tree 
and unfit for them. itall and numerous. But above the regular roof of the /is not found, and imported them as ornaments for the 
At Prairie du Lait, a sort of straggling village on the |summits of these trees, these huge evergreens reared an- | roadside to all who would take the trouble to plant them 
grant, we saw groups of the ancient French people, who | other story into the air, as it were a forest on the summit /out. I have not seen so beautiful an avenue of trees 
settled here in the times of the Marquess Maison Rouge. |of another forest, swinging their deep green umbrella | elsewhere in the state ; and it is a striking specimen how 
They are the same merry reckless French people that | tops over the leafless woods, and towards the leaden sky,|much ornament can be accomplished with 4 little care. 
we see in Canada, Illinois, and Opelousas; in short, |creating even in this vast swamp a spectacle in contrast | The timber, too, is said to be almost incorruptible ; and, 
There are the cha-| with all else in view of sublimity. |planted at the distance of a rail’s length, they answer 
Another idea was suggested in view of the improve-|an admirable purpose as posts, into which the rails being 
Few of the dwellers could in any | inserted became fixed by the overgrowth of the living 


renerations ; as he seemed feeble and suffering, and com- 
plained of having experienced a fit during the thunder. 


| 


our country are filling up with the current of the west- 
ward tide of emigration, Whenever, after ploughing 
through the waters, we approached a high and arable 





right of discovery, actually peopled. 


wherever we see French Creoles. 
rettes made without a particle of iron, and with raw 
leather harness ; the blue turbans of the ladies, and the |ments on our way. 
same disregard of severe industry and municipal habits. | way consider themselves owners of the soil. Yet under | fibre. 
They dance and sing, and live in a village—hunt and \this uncertainty almost every house was surrounded by| Judge Bry has ennobled the ordinary money-getting 
fish, and are content with a little; and are precisely the its young and thrifty orchard of fruit trees. Especially | pursuit of a planter, by directing it by science, experi- 
people I had seen nineteen years ago at Cahokia and | were there great numbers of fig trees of unusual luxu-| ment, and taste; and as he is one of the most thriving 
Carondelet. |riance. Where people have confidence in life, the next|of his class in the country, he is an example that theory 
As we ascended the high alluvial grounds of your thought is of surrounding themselves with comforts, at |and science are not, as planters are too ready to suppose, 
grant, I became, at every advance, more convinced of the least such as their condition and habits have led them to incompatible with profit and success. No farmer makes 
singular comparative salubrity of this district. ‘The peo- | deem such. On the long bayous of our river, on each |more or finer cotton with the same number of hands. 
ple all spoke of enjoying health, which their appearance jside of which the great cotton plantations spread like | He plants for revenue; but he pursues horticulture and 














and the number and complexions of their children cor- 
roborated. The blacks, too, are remarkably exempted 
from diseases. I had, as you are aware, personal motives 
for making enquiries, and attaining all the accuracy I 
could upon this point. I included every house where 
we stopped in my researches. ‘The result was, that ne- 
groes here are generally as healthy asin Virginia; that 
as many children are reared in proportion to the births, 
and that the tenure of life is as secure as in New Eng- 
land. [ explain the phenomenon of the singular salu- 
brity of the banks of the Quachitta, in this level and 
swainpy region, to iIny own conviction, in this way :— 
The prevalent summer winds of Louisiana are south 
and southwest. During the sultry and sickly season 
these winds blow over the wide belt of high, dry, and 
rolling pine woods, which [ have attempted to describe. 
They reach the shores of the river charged with the aroma 
and health-giving properties of this elevated and salubri- 
When they reach the bluff it is too high 
and perpendicular to admit of their sinking and being 
diluted with the malaria of the south shore. When it 
reaches the north shore it has all the « lasticity and fresh- 
ness of a sweep of seventy or eighty miles of pine woods. 
Add to this, that the soil of the high alluvial belt is sandy 
and absorbent, and the water of the river limpid and good. 
Hence the spectacle of numerous and healthful families, 
and negroes who have survived from the cutting down of 
the first trees. 

The soil ©n the surface is ally light, fertile, and 
of a black colour, except in the oaklands, where it is 
whitish, and rather stiff and meagre clay. 
we see masses of those triturated marine shells mixed 
with the soil, which constitute such a geological puzzle 
to the investigation of the dwellers, who turn them up 
with the plough, and content.themselves for their inabi- 
lity to explain how they came there, by perceiving their 
visible tendency to enrich the soil. 

The principal timber is the sweet gum, (nyssa aqua- 


ous country. 


genet 


At intervals 


/prairies, you may travel thirty miles amid continuous experimental farming con amore, asa pleasure, imparting 
lines of plantations, and no where sce what may fairly | plants, shrubs, seeds, hints, and the results of his expert- 
be called a single fruit garden. ‘To make money through | ments, to his neighbours and the country without fee or 


cotton is visibly the first and the absorbing idea. ‘The 


maxim of life seems adopted from the epicurean motto|ness of doing good. 


‘quoted by St. Paul, though otherwise not severe students | 


reward, if we exeept the noble reward of the conscious- 
A sketch of his career from its 
commencement, of his emigration from Geneva to Ame- 


of the scriptures—/et us make cotton and money, for | rica, of his daring, patience, industry, endurance, and 
ito-morrow we die. | ultimate success, would be a useful manual to young 


| Although you easily anticipate that the agent of a 


aspirant planters. But he would perhaps shrink frou 


non-resident landholder of the largest grant in the coun-/| the unauthorised notoricty. 


try, traveling among the dwellers on that grant, can | 
hardly promise himself popularity, yet wherever we} 
)stopped, we experienced the most ample hospitality. | 
|We spent the third night of our journey at Mr. Gray- | 
son’s, an intelligent and agreeable family. Such also we | 
found to be that of Mr. Figliol, son of the commandant 
jof this post in Spanish times. . In order to judge of the 
‘value of individual lots, we more than once traced them 
far back through the cane brakes up to the saddle skirts 
of our horses in the water of the swamps. It was a re-| 
lief in such cases to wind back to the high and dry banks 
lof the river, which rolled along through the woods, 
|moderately full, uniformly of one width, clear and beau- 
tiful, alive with water fowl, and a river of the most safe 
land perfect steamboat navigation, though more tortuous 
than the path of a serpent, often meandering two leagues 
to gain a mile of direct advance. Three steamboats al- 
| ready run on this river and its tributaries. One of them, 
the Chesapeake, in which I afterwards descended the 
river to its mouth, passed us, as we stood on the shore 
| twenty-five miles below Monroe, smoking down the forest 
with a load of eight hundred bales of cotton. Such 
already are the auspices of a river but partially begin- 
ining to be settled, and the name of which still sounds 
jin the ears of the Atlantic people as the Udtima Thule 
jof the American frontier. 

Irom a general survey of the soil on the alluvial shore 
jof your grant, we found the upper stratum of the ve- 





of all. 


In his hospitable mansion F sojourned during my long 
stay at Monroe. An ample library, French and English, 
offered food ‘for intellectual wants. Collections of the 
curiosities, fossils and minerals of the country, collected 
and explained by my host, threw light upon its geology ; 
and a show of the most enormously large bones of any 
of the organic remains [ had yet seen, and found on 
your grant, created the vague surprise and curiosity that 
enquire in vain when and how these huge animals were 
imbedded in the soil, and ceased to exist as a living race. 
I saw here and elsewhere specimens of sulphate of lime, 
of the beautifully transparent and erystallised species 
called selenite, and found sparingly in your lands, But 
acquainted as he is with the local history of this state, 
and engaged, as one of the board of public works, in ac- 
curate surveys of its streams and capabilities of drain- 
ing and improvement, a traveller as he had been in every 
country in Europe, and possessed of an inexhaustible 
fund of amusing and useful information, his conversa- 
tion was still the most interesting and instructive book 
No man in our country bas thrown more prac- 
horticulture, and the business of silk 
seen no finer sample of the benevo- 
Judge Bry isa 


tical light upon 
making. I have 
lent, intelligent and hospitable planter. 
relation of Mr. Gallatin. 

While I sojourned here, the weather for a good part 
of the time was unusually stormy and inclement, and 
the ground was more than once covered with snow; in 
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one instance for ‘ies days. While my host was nece »s-| 
sarily engaged abroad, or in the oversight of his large | 
establishment, I was often occupied in reading, on the 
plains of the Ouachitta, regular files of the recent Ge- 
neva papers. How much is the interior history of every) 
civilised country alike! Here were newspaper publish-} 
ments of the intentions of marriage, which the laws at} 
Geneva require, advertisements dated from Vevay, Lau- 
sanne, and Zurich, places so deeply fixed in our juvenile 
recollections of reading. There were houses to rent in 
view of Mont Blane and the lakes. ‘There were the 
on dits of the knowing ones, and full samples of all the 
usual puflery of advertisers. 

One anecdote that I recollect gleaning from these pa- 
pers, will amuse you, as itis fur-fetched, if not dear- 
bought, having circulated from an English to a Geneva 
paper, and thence to Ouachitta; having an re been trans- 
ee back into English, and transmitte J to Philadelphia. 

«A beautiful young lady presented herself at Dover, (it 
I recollect,) and was in church with her elected bride- 
groom to be married. The gravity and solemnity of the 
officiating clergyman, in reading the service, or some- 
thing else, seen, or remembered at the moment, struck 
the fair aspirant for matrimony so ludicrously, that after 
making visible and vain efforts to repress it, she burst 
into a fit of uncontrolled laughter. However the bride- 
groom and the other parties may have been allected by the 
indecorum, it seemed so mal-apropos to the clergyman, 
that just at the point of the ceremony, when he should 
have declared them husband and wile, he shut his book, | 
observing, ‘You seem, young lady, to be in a state of 
mind so unfit for this ceremony, I shal! suspend the com- 
pletion of it until you are in a more {fitting frame.’ ” 

I occasionally dined out, resorting, in the intervals, to 
my customary habits of long and solitary promenades, 
examining every nook with its plants and shrubs within 
striking distance. 

I should not forget a wedding solemniscd in the court- 





house, which in this country generally answers also the|of your grant, nothing has amused me more, 
occasional purposes of a church, after divine service on evidences of the extreme simpli city of the colonial man-/| line, Hot-spring fork and the Bayou Barthélemi. 
| Chaudren is 





the Sabbath. ‘I'he preacher was visibly a most ordinary 

. . 2 
sample of backwoods ministers. He called us his mos?| 
respectable, (meaning, perhaps, respected audicnce,) and| 
more than hinted that he attributed secing so many peo-| 
ple there rather to the desire of witnessing a wedding, | 
than hearing him preach. Discussing the duties of hus-| 
band and wife, he remarked, that the woman was not| 
taken from the head of man, to rule him, nor from his) 


feet, to be trampled upon, but from his side, to walk be-| 


side him. The day being uncomfortable, the court-house | cases 
price. Squeezing was visibly the whole political econo- 


unwarmed, and the service rather tedious, at a part of it 
where the parties naturally enough concluded they had 
come to a finish, the married pair saluted, and bolted | 
into the open air. “Stop,” said the minister, «Ih we | 
not done yet.” 
nial altar, listened to the remainder of the homily, and 
finished by subscribing their names, with a proper num- 
ber of attestations to the contract. 
sued was as glorious for turkeys and pies, as a 
England thanksgiving. 
residenters, with whom Judge Bry discoursed under-} 
standingly, touching the good old Spanish times in which | 
he and they had been cotemporaries. here were many | 
stories, much merriment, and good humour ; 
one circumstance worthy of record, as a lingering rem-|i 
nant of the better times. he caste of good society had r 
not yet been formed. The opulent and the poor, the} 


New 





The parties came back to the matrimo-| Ouachitta; « 


Nothing 
The dinner that en-| which 
‘They wrote much about the dreaded irruptions of the 
There were present lots of oid| Indians, but still more the immigration of 
They seem to have been considered 
ogres, of gigantic powers for annoyance and mischief. 


and I not di in 


terms to admit them to settle 
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and few books, ‘oleh factitious wants and motley 
fashions. Venison, bear’s meat, and fish were the luxu- 


ries, the skins of animals clothing and shoes, water the 


| drink, and the manners dictated by nature only modified 


by circumstances, Dancing, the natural amusement of 
men of the woods, was their passion. Whenever a sul- 
ficient number of men and women were congr 
ball was a matter of course. ‘I'he green sward in sum- 
mer, and the beaten clay of their floors in winter, consti- 
tuted their ballroom. The ladies footed it in moccasins, 
and the men in buckskins. ‘The fat deer or bear of the 
fortunate hunt of any member of the little community 
was not devoured in unsocial segregation, but was part 
and parcel of the whole society. ‘The men alone could 
hunt; but fishing parties were exceedingly popular, for 
the ladies could join in them. On the shores of the clear 
and prolife Ouachitta these parties assembled, and closed 
the party by a dance ; and the eyes of those survivors, 
who remember the pleasure of these festivals, kindle as 
they relate, in a country so full of game and fish, and} 
where stock was so easily raised, how little could then 
inake them happy, with a gladness of heart which they 
scarcely experience in the costlier enjoyments of money 
and steamboats. 

The courting was as lusty and Arcadian, as the other 


egated, a 





modes of life, sincere, authentic, strong, yet full of French} 
The parties, sinitten at the 
dance or fishing party, meditate relief for the craving of| 
Hear the! ton to the acre. 


observance and politeness. 


coming to an understanding. 
laconicism of their declaration—Faisons lk 
chandron ensemi h le—TLet us boil the pot tog vethe . It) 
seems to me the sublime of love-making ! A cabin was} 
reared for them by the joint labours of the community, | 
and a French Lancasterian school soon chattered the ver- 
nacular to cach other. This was the golden age, and there | 
perhaps the purest samples of the Spanish colonial era| 
of Louisiana. 

In running over the voluminous documentary papers} 
than these 


their hearts by 
admirable 


ners of that time, as evidenced in the corre spondence be- 
tween the Marquess Maison Rouge and the Baron| 
Carondelet. What absurd ideas fill the heads of the 


young American readers, as they stumble on these high-| 


sounding titles. The marquess, in the midst of his colony 
at Quachitta, writes to the governor, Baron Carondelet, 
at New Orleans, in regard to the price of thirty pounds! 


| of gunpowder, a couple of barrels of flour, or a few pounds 


flows him, in certain 
cent. to their 


of pork and tobacco ! and the baron a 
, to add two or three hundred per 





considered a 
Red River. 
lands at 


ny of their finance. Ouachitta was ther 
| metropolitan colony, compared with that of 
A man, they wanted to get rid of, claims 
Let him get his complement,” say they, “ at 
Red River.” It was like sending Ovid to the Euxine. 
could exeeed the abhorrence and dread, in 
they held from among our people. | 
} 


emigrants 


Americans. 
sort of lawless 


How far they mented this odious estimate it is beside 
iy present purpose to enquire. But these documents 


labound with evidences of their terror at na contiguity | 


of the Americans, and cautions and prohibitions on no 


‘ 


Il . ‘ePSsior 
on the concessions, 








fashionably and the rustically dressed, here met together.| Of the rough and laconic of lary style, Maison 

The most perfect republican equality was visible. It} Rouge gives one example. Spe hin 9 of Mr. Morrison, 
} | y | 1 t 

would be well, if in other remote villages, where the|he (Maison Rouge) relates, that he had writte n to Mor- 


whole society united is small, 


necessary ingredient in the wants of 
the best, there were less of those distinctions, so silly 
i . : ei 

and odious, generally drawn in such places by tho 7 
| 

| 

| 

| 


‘ . ‘ | 
social life stinted at} | 


on f, 


weak and dull persons who have contrived to arrogate to} ¢ 
themselves the name of good soci 

This sort of Arcadian si: nplicity and equ ulity at Oua-| ¢ 
chitta is a transmitted remain of the olden days of the ¢ 
country, that is, forty or fifty years since. 
ceedingly amused with the freshness of the picture of the 
manners prevailing at that period, as drawn by Judge ¢ 








Bry. Even so late as when he came there, the manners} which scem to have been dug out by the hand of nature, | 


were a curious compound of the hunter’s, soldier’s and 
woodman’s life, sprinkled with 
Spanish romance. 


and the measure of that}! 


supplantins 


I was ex-|B you 
Little 


jas navigable canals, are all beginning to experience the| 
French gallantry andjc 
No steamboats, no silks, few luxurics,| Probably thirty thousand bales of cotton are already [y 





m, making some proposition. “The reply,” 
Lal! the reply 


writs 
s in astonishment, * and fy ie * Bie 
— % 
since the 


argues 


Never was metamor 
country has be 
g all other projects. 
and down the forests. ‘lhe 
connected with the oes whitta; as the Bayou Barthelemi, 


phose more comple fe, 





come American. Cotton plantations are 


Steamboats plough up| 
numerous water courses 
Macon, Riviére-au-Baaf, Tensas, Black River, 
River, and the lakes of Sicily Island ; 
these alluvial swainps, 


one » | 
long, dec P| 


ind winding water-courses in 


| 





hanges of cotton plantations forming on their banks. 


| tain. 


money 
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made upon these shores, and the amount will soon be 
quadrupled. A rail road from Natchez to Ouachitta is 
already in contemplation. All th swamps will ulti- 
mately be explored and drained, and these 
will roll through immense extents of rich plantations. 
Your lands alone will yield thirty thousand bales of cot- 
ton, and will show as with as fine 
houses, fruit orchards, and meadows skirting the Oua- 
chitta, as will be any where seen in Louisiana. 

On your land, marle, crystaliscd gypsum, and coal are 
Iron ore abounds in the pine hills. Slate, oil- 
stones, limestone, and other valuable fossils abound on 
the more hilly shores of the upper waters of the river. 
It is aflirmed, that tin ore is found in the mountains near 
the Warm-springs. 
rock-crystal that I 
and ores glistening 





long streams 


handsome a coast, 


found. 


have magnetic iron ore, 
with little cubes of sulphuret of 
iron, together with various specimens of unassayed ores 
from the vicinity.— 

The soil is favourable to gardens and fruits, and more 
easily covers itself with a clean and verdant sward, than 
the lands of Red River, deemed by the dwellers on its 
abundant in its yield of cotton. The lands 
on the Ouachitta, by its inhabitants, are considered to be 
j} more certain in producing a crop, and abundantly and 
unquestionably more healthy; and thus they find the 
balanee of comparative advantage stricken. They afleet 
even to doubt if the Red River planters make more cot- 


ever secn, 


fare shown in abundance same 


shores more 





character of 
history of 


With a word in regard to the general 
Ouachitta, and a cam re from its 


occurrences, I will cut short a letter which is prolonging 





tragical 


if not becoming tedious under my hand. 

The river has its origin in a range of hills, called the 
Masserne Mountains; in 34° or 35° N., North fork, 
Ouachetta fork, and South fork unite, and form the main 
river in the Territory of Arkansas. ‘These are all con- 
siderable streams, that rnn long courses in the moun- 
Thence it receives the Cado, Little 





Missouri, Sa- 
The 
The steamboat, 
scended the Macon and 
and penetrated the lake to Sicily Island. 
Catahoola and Tensas are large tributaries, below which 
in that of Black River, which, 
les with Red River thirty 
between Red River 


another of its tributaries. 
a which I descended the river, a 
the Bauf, 


the stream loses its name 
after a considerable course, ming 
miles from its mouth. It has a course 
» Arkansas of about a thou 

Below the B: arthel mi it has an immense lake 


sand miles by its me- 


of drowned lands, valuable for the vast forests of prodi- 
cypress trees s which About 
three hundred miles above M 

i¢ Hot-springs, in a sterile and mountainous country, 
furnishing the most fashionable and frequented watering 
I should 


ty yards in 


giously large they furnish. 


uroc, by the meanders, are 


south-western country. 
hundred and fif 


place for invalids in the 


judge the river to be 
for its easy 


and itis a stre 
ition about seven months in the 
In the remaining months it becomes so shallow, 
At presenog 
make regalar trips to the cor Fabre, about 
but in ordi- 
iigher, wer 
attempt. 
and in more recent 


three 
average width, am admirable 
and safe steamboat navig 
year. 
that none but small steamboats can ascend it. 
steamboats 
five hundred and fifty miles from its mouth ; 
floods thes 


alt or ¢ empleo yment to pustily the 


nary vessels could ascend mi 
there frei 

In the e: rly period of its settlement, 
natural resort of fortune 





| times, this frontier country, t 


hi 


hunters | 


nad wild men, can show 






sperate adventurers a 
| 


of tragic rencontres and murders. The 





stories micht procure a new 


lawless though 


devourers of bloody repast 


from the chronicles of its criminal records, 


to a great extent the country must formerly have been. 
For ¢ sample, we hear of a women eultting up her hus- 
band into small pieces, to dispose of his body so as to 
escape detection, and other little horrors of a similar cha- 
racter. ‘T'o speak of some recent tragic occurrences 
would be to uncover coals too recently buried in their 
ashes. But nothing forbids recurring to the execution 

from tl uliarity of 


of one criminal, whose detectio! 
the circumstances that els that of 
Dirk Hatteraick, A man with a considerable sum of 
‘rossed the Ouachitta. He 
xcited. His 
bank of the river 
it ore. Search 
at no great distance in the 


was known to have ¢ 


mysteriously disappeared. Suspicions were ¢ 
horse’s footste 


The y were discovered on 


ps were tra ed to the 


was made foi the horse, an 


The most splendid specimens of 
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woods the animal was found saddled and feeding. Search 
was then made for the body of the rider below the point 
of crossing. It was svon discovered. ‘The people of the 
vicinity, as usual, collected to the inquest. Said a know- 
ing one, “let each one of us in succession walk over the 
body, and when the murderer pa-ses, be will stumble.” 
Nhe trial was immediately adopted, and the people, with 
a good deal of solemnity, walked, one after one, over the 
body. One person was observed, in making the transit, 
to walk uncommonly erect and firm, and when going 
over the body, to raise his feet higher than the rest. 
“There,” said the wizard inquisitor, “is the murderer.” 
He went further. “ Let his feet be examined,” he added. | 
He wore moccasins, and one of them was tied at the heel 
At the point, where the deceased had 
come to the river, it was a damp, soft clay. The foot 
print of a man was discovered there, who had worn a} 
moccasin, that had impressed in the clay the visible in- | 
dent of this knot. 


with a knot. 


The suspected person was called | 
upon to compare his foot print with those before him. | 
Astounded, stupified by such unlooked for evidence, he 
complied, and his foot exactly filled the impress, con- | 
vincing every one that he was the identical person who | 
had followed the person whose body was before them, | 
to the point of the river where he had disappeared, and | 
below which his body was found, The man was ar- 
rested, tried, and, having confessed the murder, was ex- 
ecuted.—Respectfully yours, 

Timotruy Furr. 


POEMS, 
BY 
CROAKER, CROAKER & CO. AND CROAKER, Ja. 


AS PUBLISHED IN THE EVENING POST. 
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» | 

‘Mine were the very cipher of a function, to find the faults 

and let the actors go.” 

“J am Sir Oracle, and, when [ ope my lips, let no dog bark!" 
Shakspearc. 

Introduction. 

Many of our readers will remember the excitement | 

Croaker & Co. 


on their first appearance in the New York Evening | 


which the sarcasms of occasioned 


Post, in 1818-19; the authors remained for some time 
unknown, but Halleck’s name at last crept out, and seves| 
ral of the least satirical have been acknowledged as his | 
in the late elegant edition ef his poems published by | 
Mr. Dearbon. 
but like Salmagundi, the honours of which are divided | 


Drake was guilty of perpetrating others, 


by Irving and Paulding, to this day the separate labours | 


W hose- 


soever they are, they abound in wit to those who can | 


of each writer remain in a measure unknown, 
understand or remember the local allusions to persons | 
and things; to those less familiar with the New York of 
that period, some of the hits will be less striking than 
others, After their appearance in the Evening Post, | 
they were collected in a little pamphlet of thirty-six | 
pages, and numerous applications have been made to us | 
to reprint them entire ; but the pamphlet had become so | 
scarce that we could not for a long period either beg or | 
buy it; a friend has at last placed it in our possession, 
and we take pleasure in promulgating and preserving it 
as originally published. As an American production its | 
pungency and force are as admirable as they are unique, | 
but like all local humour of the kind, it requires occa- | 
sionally an expounder to the uninitiated. | 


ON PRESENTING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY IN A 
GOLD BOX, TO A GREAT GENERAL, 
The board is met—the names are read ; 
Elate of heart the glad committee 
Declare the mighty man has said 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
He'll «take the freedom of the city.” 


THE CROAKER POEMS. 








He thanks the council and the mayor, 
Presents ’em all his humble service ; 

And thinks he’s time enough to spare 
To sit an hour or so with Jarvis. 


Hurra! hurra! prepare the room— 
Skaats! are the ham and oysters come ? 
Go—make some savoury whiskey punch, 
The general takes it with his lunch ; 
For a sick stomach ’tis a cure fit 

And vastly useful in a surfeit. 


But see! the mayor is in the chair, 
The council is convened again ; 
And, ranged in many a circle fair, 
The ladies and the gentlemen 
Sit mincing, bowing, smiling, talking 
Of congress—balls—the Indian force— 
Some think the general will be walking, 
And some suppose he'll ride of course ; 


And some are whistling—some are humming— | 


And some are peering in the Park 
To try if they can see him coming; 
And some are half asleep—when hark!!! 
A triumph on the warlike drum, 
A heaft-uplifting bugle strain, 
A fife’s far flourish—and “ they come !” 
Rung from the gathered train. 
Sit down—the fun will soon commence— 
Quick ! quick your honour? mount your place ; 
Present your loaded compliments, 
And fire a volley in his face! 


They’re at it now—great guns and small— 
Squib, cracker, cannon, musketry ; 
Dear general! though you swallow all, 
I must confess it sickens me, 
Croaken, 
—_—— 


AN ODE 
TO SIMON DEWIT, ESQUIRE, SURVEYOR GENERAL, 


If, on the deathless page of Fame, 
The warriot’s deeds are writ; 
ff that bright record bear the name 
Of each, whose hallowed brow might claim 
The wreath of wisdom or of wit: 
If even they, whose cash and care 
Have nursed the infant arts, be there, 
What place remains for thee ? 
Who, neither warrior, bard, nor sage, 
Hast pour'd, on this benighted age, 
The blended light of all the three. 


Godfather of the christen’d west! 
Thy wonder-working power 
Has call’d from thcir eternal rest, 
The poets and the chiefs who blest 

Old Europe, in her happier hour : 
Thou givest, to the buried great, 
A citizen’s certificate, 
And, aliens now no more, 
The children of each classic town 
Shall emulate their sire’s renown 
In science, wisdom, or in warz 


The bard who treads on Homer’s earth 
Sgall mount the epic throne, 
And pour, like breezes of the north, 
Such spirit-stirring stanzas forth 
As Paulding would not blush to own. 
And he, who casts around his eyes 
Where Hampden’s bright stone-fences rise, 
Shall swear, with thrilling joint, 
*(As German did,) “« We yet are free, 
And this aecursed tax should be 
Resisted at the bayonet’s point.” 


What man, where Scipio’s praises skip 
From every rustling leaf, 

But girds cold iron on his hip, 

With « shoulder firelock !” arms his lip, 
And struts, a bold militia chief! 

And who, that breathes where Cato lies, 

But feels the Censor spirit rise 


* An expression of Mr. Speaker German, in allusion 


,to the assessinent of property on the borders of the canal. 





At folly’s idle pranks, 
With voice, that fills the Congress Halls, 
“ Domestic manufactures” bawls, 

And damns the dandies and the banks.* 


Lo! Galen sends her doctors round, 
Proficients in their trade ; 
Historians are in Livy found, 
Ulysses, from her teeming ground, 
Pours politicians, ready made; 
Fresh orators in Tully rise, 
Nestor our counsellors supplies, 
Wise, vigilant, and close ; 
Gracchus our tavern-statesmen rears, 
And Milton finds us pamphileteers, 
As well as poets, by the gross. 


‘Surveyor of the western plains ! 
The sapient work is thine— 
Full-fledged, it sprung from out thy brains ; 
One added touch, alone, remains 
To consummate the grand design, 
Select a town—and christen it 
With thy unrival’d name, De Witt! 
Soon shall the glorious bantling bless us 
With a fair progeny of fools, 
To fill our colleges and schools 
With tutors, regents, and professors. 
Croakenr & Co. 
—<—— 
A LOVING EPISTLE 
TO MR. W. COBBETT, NORTH HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, 
“ Belov'd of Heaven! the smiling muse shall shed 
Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous head !” 
Cumpbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 
Pride, boast and glory of each hemisphere ! 
Well known, and lord in both—great Cobbett hail! 
Hero of Botley there, and Hempstead here— 
Of Newgate, and a Pennsylvania jail. 
Long shall this grateful nation bless the hour, 
When by the beadle and your debts pursued, 
The victim—like fam’d Barrington—of power, 
“ You left your country for your country’s good |” 


Terror of borough-mongers, banks and crowns! 
Thorburn the seedsman, and Lord Castlereagh ! 
“ Potato tops” fall withering at your frowns— 
Grand “ ruta-baga turnip” of your day!! 
Banish the memory of that Lockhart’s cane, 
And Philadelphia « pole-cats”+ from your mind, 
Let the world scoff—still you and Hunt remain— 
Yourselves a host—the envy of mankind ! 


Whether, as once in “ Peter Porcupine,” 
You curse the country whose free air you breathe, 
Or, as plain “ William Cobbett,’” toil to twine 
Around your brows sedition’s poison’d wreath, 
Or, in your letter to Sir Francis, tear 
All moral ties asunder with your pen, 
We trace you, gentle spirit, every where, 
And greet you, first of scribblers and of men. 


Well may our hearts with pride and pleasure swell, 

To know that face to face we soon shall meet : 
We'll gaze upon you as you stand and sell 

“ Grammars” and “ garden seeds,” in Fulton street! 
And praise your book that tells about the weather, 

“ Our laws, relizion, hogs and things” to boot, 
Where your immortal talents teach together 

Turnips and “ young ideas how to shoot !” 


In recompense, that you’ve designed to make 
Choice of our soil above all other lands, 
A purse we'll raise to pay your debts, and take 
Your unsold Registers all off your hands. 
For this we ask that you, for once, will show, 
Some gratitude, and, if you can, be civil ; 
Burn all your books, sell all your pigs, and go— 
No matter where—to England, or the devil ! 
Croaxer & Co. 





* Cato the Censor, passed severe sumptuary laws, re- 
straining the extravagant dress of the Roman dandies, 
and limiting the amount of property which one man 
might possess, to the sore annoyance of the bankers (or 
usurers) of Rome. He was also an encourager of “ home 
manufactures.” ; 

¢ Vide his letter to Lord Stanhope, in his Register. 
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